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Is Santa Claus a Sandwich Man? 


VEN busy bachelors think in 

terms of family life during 

this holy season of the Divine 
Infancy: One would love to teach 
the little ones the wonderful reason 
of their special dignity, to congratu- 
late their elders on the happiness of 
their responsibility. But so very 
much better does our Holy Mother 
Church take care of this prepara- 
tion for the fullest Christmas joy, 
that I gladly yield Her the honor of 
bringing the “Good News” to the 
parents and through them—or the 
angels—to the children themselves. 
I shall content myself making merry 
about another old bachelor—the 
good Bishop, the great Saint, our 
own dear Santa Claus. 


I'll begin by clearing his name of 
all those horrid crimes perpetrated 
during the holiday rush. The chil- 
dren will agree with me that they 
are no less than crimes. Suppose 
you began your extra-good behavior 
at the first tip Jack Frost gave your 
tiny ear that Santa was on his way; 
suppose you spent the whole Sunday 
after Thanksgiving writing him a 
letter, and every night since re- 
minded him not to forget “he knows 
what”; and then to walk down Main 
Street with Mummy the Saturday 
before Christmas, only to have two 
dozen different stalwarts almost 
wrench your arm off, asking from 
behind their false faces if you were 
a good boy, if you loved Santa Claus, 
and what did you want him to bring 
you for Christmas! 


The miracle is that our faith sur- 
Vives at all! But it does, thanks be 
to the Holy Infant. There is a 
priest whom I know, a delightful old 
country Pastor, who has acquired 
considerable fame as the best living 
Tepresentative of the traditional 
Santa Claus type. One popular 
Magazine featured his lovable old 

and not without reason. His 
general physique represents rather 
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the fullness of manhood than “a 
bowlful of jelly.” His ruddy cheeks 
are the marks of many missions of 
mercy across the countryside in 
good weather and bad. His twin- 
kling eyes are alive with the zeal of 
his faith in God’s goodness, and his 
genial smile bespeaks a sympathetic 
understanding of man. And his 
beard! Not the horse’s tail nor the 
goose feathers of the erstwhile sand- 
wich-sign man, but a classic replica 
of the traditional. 


} bi WAS my good fortune to wit- 
ness a certain youngster’s intro- 


duction to him. Or, rather, the 


child was not extended an introduc-_ 


tion but merely invited to meet him 
and reveal his identity to all pre- 
sent. The little one pondered: 
There was no red suit, only the 
clerical black; no sleigh, only the 
modest roadster; no mask, only the 
uncommercial smile of purely pas- 
toral interest. The decision was the 
result of earnest judgment, not a 
well rehearsed sample of cuteness to 
tickle the vanity of overfond 
parents. It was a joyous profes- 
sion of faith, and we thrilled to hear 
as the child literally sang: “Santa 
Claus!” There is hope for a world 
that has preserved that much faith. 


What foundation exists for this 
remarkable Christmas institution 
that is Santa Claus? Is he Chris- 
tian? Orthodox? Deserving a 
place so close to the Crib? The 
children are right—Santa Claus is 
too good not to be true. 


Bishop Nicholas of Myra banished 
all legitimate doubts about his or- 
thodoxy when he journeyed in those 
troubled times to the Council at 
Nice to lend his Episcopal testimony 
to the central doctrine in Christen- 
dom, the Christmas Truth, that 
Mary’s Son was really and truly the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trini- 
ty. But long before he thus official- 


ly professed this grand Dogma as 
Bishop, he was living up to its 
necessary consequences as a gentle 
bachelor who loved this world the 
little Christ came to save. Several 
poor girls, faced with the alterna- 
tive of selling their virtue or starv- 
ing, were happily surprised to find 
enough money left on their hearth 
to provide them with a marriage 
dowry, but no traces of their un- 
known benefactor. 


But he did not remain unknown. 
God loves a cheerful giver and 
knows how to reward him. Now 
what could a lovable old bachelor 
like Saint Nick desire more in 
Heaven than what he now enjoys? 
He proclaimed the Divinity of 
Mary’s Son; now he is one with the 
shepherds and the kings at the 
Crib, He secretly gave his poor 
savings that hopeless young giris 
might become happy mothers of 
Christian families; in every Chris- 
tian home the tots thank him for 
their Christmas gifts, and the elders 
go to comical extremes to see that 
Santa gets all the credit. 


OQ A MILLION false faces can’t 

make a liar out of Santa Claus. 
The Christian child no more faces 
a disappointment when he learns 
the source and significance of 
Christmas gifts than he does when 
he learns it is better to give than to 
receive. There is simply no question 
of losing faith in Santa Claus even 
in our absurd age that is multiply- 
ing Santa Clauses and reducing 
children. If the child loved his 
little share of the truth, how much 
more will he cherish the whole 
truth? For now, wonderful faith of 
baptismal innocence, he is prepar- 
ing to receive the Gift that sur- 
passes all gifts. And neither Santa 
Claus, nor God Himself, can give 
us more than that little Child in 
Mary’s arms. 































This strikingly beautiful face of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary was shaped out of modeling clay by Edward Mat- 
tingly shortly before his death. Not only did the youth 
have no lessons or practice in sculpturing; he did the 
work without the use of his hands. Paralyzed and de- 
prived of the use of his body, Mattingly shaped this 
head with a spoon sometimes strapped to his wrist, 
sometimes held between his teeth. A copy of his draw- 
ing of the Queen of Heaven for the May (1942) cover of 
THE GRAIL is reproduced on the inside rear cover of 
this month’s issue. Copies suitable for framing—to 
serve in the home as an inspiration for overcoming 
handicaps—may be had from THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. (Please send five cents to cover postage and 
mailing expense.) 


66 OU CAN’T keep a good man down.” You 
might physically; but you can’t spiritual- 

ly. And Ed Mattingly was such. To the count- 
less times that he was asked how he felt this one 
answer is typical of his spirit: “Oh, I’m all right; 
I just can’t navigate.” Paralyzed from his neck 
down, unable to move even one of his once active 
limbs, consigned to the flat of his back without one 
moment’s respite—not even able to seek relief by 
turning on his side—and he grins: “I’m all right.” 
In a day when the rocks of hedonism are piled 
high with broken craft heedless of their own posi- 
tion, a man of spirit modestly thinks that he can’t 
navigate. But no one knows the spiritual sea of 
suffering Ed sailed before he finally put into Port! 
These others, grounded in the shallows of material- 
ism, are like children gazing from a pier down 
into flowing water, who lose their sense of rela- 
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“Captain of His Soul” 


A Tribute to a Valiant Optimist 


tivity and conclude erratically that the pier is moy- 
ing instead of the water. As time in its course to 
Eternity flows by these grounded unfortunates, they 
think they are at sea and shout: “We're off!” And 
a man of spirit such as Ed would pityingly reply: 
“You said it.” 


* * * *~ * 


During his three years as a young seminarian 
at St. Meinrad, Ed had participated in every sport 
in which the “big Family” engages: basketball, 
football, softball, handball, tennis, swimming, ete. 
Deprived now of the life at St. Meinrad—the fresh, 
quiet outdoor environs in God’s own country, whole- 
some and brotherly companions, the more conducive 
spiritual atmosphere, men of God taking an interest 
in each student because he is a child of God— 
he simply says, “I just can’t navigate.” It is not 
essential to tell here how it was that Ed was thus 
cut off from his studies for the Holy Priesthood and 
all the many aspirations and ambitions of youth; 
but the narrative isn’t complete until it is told how 
Ed left home one morning, “out for a swim with 
the “sems,” a smiling, cheerful, active young lad, 
and came home years later—a smiling, cheerful 
cripple. 

It all happened in a few minutes—someone sug- 
gested a game of tag—“O.K., you’re ‘it’ ”—and with 
a playful taunt over his shoulder, Ed dove... 

And Ed was “it” for the rest of his mortal days 
(as he would express it) having been tagged by 
the waiting sand bottom just a foot beneath the 
surface. His neck was broken in two places. He 
never swam another stroke; he never walked an- 
other step; . he never played another game—that 
is, except the big game of life—and he played that 
“for keeps.” 

It takes no great play of imagination to visualize 
how that playful taunt must have echoed in his 
ears, how the thought of former activities must 
have burned in his memory,—the surge of blood, 
the proud feel of muscularity, the thirst and quest 
of daring, the tingle of active youth in every fiber! 
But if you did not know Ed, it takes the very best 
exertion of the fancy to picture the smile and 
serenity of nature that concealed any inner torture 
that must have existed—the clear eye that gave no 
hint of the mental wistfulness that must have 
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blinked interiorly to see the fellows, with whom he 
could formerly compete without embarrassment, 
grown up to stalwart young men, with the vigor 
of youth coursing their veins,—while he lay helpless 
and (from the human standpoint) hopeless. Of 
course, Ed was not hopeless; though his case was. 
It was just this Catholic spirit of Optimism in the 
face of any adversity that has prompted this little 
article by one who came, saw, and was conquered, 
as were all who did come, by this lad’s invincible 
and cheery perseverance. 

Were Ed to have read the newspapers on June 
the Eleventh, he would have been no little embar- 
rassed to find in many of them an eulogistic tribute 
to a “painter—artist—sculptor—writer who had 
just ‘lost a game fight for life!’” But Ed never 
saw the papers on June the Eleventh, for he had 
just finished a game fight for Life—a fight never 
lost but concluded. 

This isn’t a hagiography; though those who 
knew Ed insist it could be. This isn’t even a 
biography; nor could it be adequately. Still it 
wouldn’t be completely incongruous (were it pos- 
sible) to cramp into this little article the many 
accomplishments of the smiling lad who cramped 
into his crippled frame one of the stoutest hearts 
that ever beat time to this same century of ours. 


Yes, Ed was very much in tune with the world 
about him; but all the while his soul was humming 
an exalted descant for the earthly themes of beauty 
that sang in his ear. The extraordinary thing 
about him was that he was so uncommonly ordinary. 
From a fellow who had gone through the suffer- 
ings he had—and as heroically as he had, you would 
almost expect an awesome air of sanctity. But Ed 
knew that sanctity wasn’t built on air, and he would 
bandy jokes and geniality with anyone. His own 
family did not know that he had been daily saying 
the “small office for the oblates of St. Benedict,” 
until after his “birthday hence,” when it was dis- 
covered that those pages of his “manual” were black 
with use—they did not know; but they were not 
surprised. 

And here is Ed’s lesson for us—simply that if we 
must live “in the world” we need not be “of the 
world.” And, Ed was not sanctimonious—not a 
bit. People of every sect and creed who had either 
“been in” with him at some hospital or who had 
seen or heard of him, wrote to him and visited 
him. Even the President of the U. S. wrote to him; 
as did the Governor of his own state. We cannot 
attempt to touch here the interesting facts of his 
life—influential as his life had been. We can but 
hope to see a little bit of his death—which seemed 
even more influential. 


Those two twisted vertebrae had not only pinched 
Ed’s spinal cord; they had pinched his very chance 
—his: very promising chance—for the priesthood. 
For the doctors it had not been a speculation on 
whether he would live; it was a speculation on 
the number of weeks he would live. But you 
couldn’t speculate on Ed; he outlived in years their 
puny deadline of weeks. Although these six years 
of debility cut Ed off from the studies for the 
priesthood at St. Meinrad, they never cut him off 
from St. Meinrad. When the students came home 
from the seminary his vacation began, with vivid 
tales of the old “alma mater,” jokes about the 
deadness of dead languages. and a review of the 
perennial pranks. 


Ed was too faithful to his friends to even die. 
He knew that the boys at St. Meinrad were praying 
for him; he knew that his friends all over were 
pulling for him; and he couldn’t let them down. 
But finally the internal complications of paralysis 
caught up with him, and when the doctor told him 
he would have to go back to the hospital, his only 
regret was phrased thus: “Gee, Doc, I haven't 
got time to go to the hospital now; I got letters 
from everybody and his brother to answer yet.” 
Besides typewriting a heavy correspondence Ed was 
at this time “up to his neck” in sketching, model- 
ing in clay, and painting—despite the disuse of his 
hands. His ingenuity had found ways and means, 
such as holding pencils in his teeth, strapping either 
a spoon on the wrist for sculpting, or the eraser 
stub of a pencil for typing. Having gained ex- 
perience by some magazine work for the Torch, he 
was now finishing his second cover design for THE 
GRAIL, a St. Meinrad publication. Happy over 
the tritute he had paid to his Patroness of art, 
Our Blessed Mother, by a sketch of Her for the May 
Grail, he was now doing his little bit for his 
country in the way of a patriotic cover for the July 
issue. 

But then the deterioration of his organs began 
to tell on him and he wrestled with a bed for the 
last time. He gradually withered away to a skele- 
ton, neither able to eat nor to sleep. All the while 
a system of tubes was artificially prolonging his 
agony. Three weeks—three weeks of slow starva- 
tion and self-poisoning passed before he was ever 
taken to the Goal of all his suffering. During this 
period it was painful for anyone to even see him— 
he was so helpless. He could speak only in broken 
gasps; his breathing was extremely labored. Even 
the Holy Viaticum he received through a tube. 
These things aren’t nice to hear, much less to see; 
but it gives one something to think about. 

Before news of his death had even reached 
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publication in the papers a large number of semi- 
narians gathered at the house, expressing the in- 
tention of keeping an all-night “vigil.” By this time 
Father Stephen Thuis, 0.S.B., Ed’s one-time Rector 
and all-time spiritual Father, had arrived on the 
scene and advised that they change their plans 
to a recitation of the office on the following eve- 
ning. And so they did. Thus, all the way through, 
Ed’s obsequies were as typical as he of something 
other-worldly. Perhaps the greatest honor that 
was paid to the wasted remains—his erstwhile tor- 
turing burden of a body but the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, none-the-less—was the badge of frater- 
nity in the Benedictine Order, the Benedictine Ob- 
late Habit. Visitors to the house were crowded 
out by societies saying the rosary in common. The 
evening before the funeral, all the seminarians of 
the city and nearby parishes congregated and of- 
fered up the grandest of prayers, the Divine Office 
of the Dead, Matins and Lauds. The house was 
still, except for the prayerful chant of virile voices; 
but many a heart beat loud with Faith. 

There are men like Ed dying today; there were 
men like Ed dying yesterday—Catholic men, dying 
with the smile of optimism on their lips. For 
Catholics optimism is orthodoxy. In the face of 
even the greatest trials, faith and reason tell us 
that the reward will be proportionate. People were 
interested in Ed because he was interested in them. 
But more, people were interested in themselves. 
Chesterton has somewhere remarked that each 
generation seeks its Saint by instinct and that an 
age is converted by an influence that contradicts it 
most. We might say that optimism is an antidote 
to the foreign matter of pessimism that is poison- 
ing the human soul today. It is but natural that 
in a world torn by strife and wars, bloody with the 
sins of disrespect for the dignity of man (God’s 
own image), and crawling with materialisms that 
feed on the drab and tasteless ground—it is under- 
standable (from the natural plane) that mankind 
could find itself enshrouded by a hopeless gloom. 
The program almost seems: rain yesterday, rain 
today, and probably a storm tomorrow. But let it 
rain! Men can smile, laugh, and even sing in the 
rain. Still, it is dangerous for one man to be alone 
in the rain; one man might get lost in it, might 
start feeling wet, damp, miserable, and sorry for 
himself. 

A dog may well cower and whimper in the rain; 
he can’t appreciate rainbows. Well may he be 
pessimistic, for he is alone in the rain. What does 
he know of the Mystical Body of Christ. He is an 
individual dog, and every other dog is a competitor 
for the bones in his world. But there is no future 
even in bones. Well may a dog be pessimistic. ... 
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The drunk on the corner is as closely related to 
you spiritually as your father, brother, or husband. 
But so is the hermit, the monk, the priest, the nun. 
So are the soldiers, sailors, and marines, wearing 
the grand insignia of Uncle Sam,—but so are the 
Japs, the Germans, the Jews. Did you ever pray 
for the ragman? Did you ever stop to think that 
he is somebody’s father, somebody’s husband or 
brother? You owe him as much respect as your 
closest friend. For you he should represent Christ. 
Christ in man is your friend—that is, Christ in 
every man. Your duty to your country is support 
in the form of war bonds; your duty to the man 
next door is paid in love-bonds. You can’t love 
God without loving the butcher, the baker, and the 
warship-maker. 


Well, we have gone a long way to get our pre- 
scription for pessimism filled. But the only phar- 
macy that has the true antidote is the Catholic 
Church. Anybody with the least inkling of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ knows that 
the optimism of suffering is not in bearing it— 
that the true secret of suffering is in offering it 
up, and offering it up not for yourself but for 
everybody else. My turn today; somebody else’s 
tomorrow. The “bum” at the back door is Christ 
in disguise, but not so well camouflaged that I 
shouldn’t be able to tell it. In fact, I might well 
have been the “bum” had not Providence probably 
seen that I “couldn’t take it.” Christ is the man 
on the street, the soldier at the front, the marine 
in the thick of the fray. They all need my support 
in the way of spiritual munitions. 


* * * * * 


See now why people were unconsciously interest- 
ed in Ed? He was suffering for them. This was 
an obvious case; but unknown men the world over 
are suffering in the Mystical Body—suffering for 
the lazy you and the fat me. We are suffering too: 
your very laziness is tedious; but comfortable 
obesity is a burden. Or you have a head-ache, and 
I have a stomach-ache. Are you going to get heady, 
selfish, and irksome about your head-ache; or 
should I “belly-ache” about my stomach-ache? Not 
if we are good Catholics. 

These are troubled waters. You and I are sailing 
them; but so is everybody else. The striking 
thing about Ed Mattingly was that he had to sail 
keel-up. He taught us that a boat can float up-side- 
down; He taught us that a boat can not only ship 
a mighty lot of water, but that a boat also needs 
water to get anyplace. Ed’s big lesson for us is 
that a captain never goes down with his ship.— 
Though his “boat” finally sank, he didn’t lose by it; 
for remember, he was “Captain of his soul.” 
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Primitive Man and His Beliefs 






Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 


HILE the great majority of us believe that 
God made man, there are some persons 
with such darkened intellects and such total lack 
of faith as to doubt this axiom of our existence. 
Not only do some unbelievers deny man’s creation 
at the hand of God; they go further and maintain 
that God is a creature of man, that He is a monster 
devised to explain our existence and to check our 
enjoyment of life. That a Supreme Being figures 
prominently in the most ancient clay tablets of 
Assyria and the inscriptions on the walls of the 
burial chambers of Egypt does not seem to carry 
any conviction for these skeptics that the oldest 
records of man on earth are as much a testimony of 
man’s belief in a God as are the vest-pocket editions 
of Shakespeare and Dante. Plutarch, the ancient 
Greek historian, testifies to the universality of a 
belief in a Supreme Being in these eloquent words: 
Cities can be found without walls, without 
literature, without kings, without palaces, 
without coinage, without theaters and wres- 
tling schools, but no one has ever seen, or ever 
will see, a city without a sanctuary and a 
deity, without prayers, oaths, prophecies, and 
sacrifices offered to obtain what is good and 
avert what is evil. 


In his History of Religion Tiele writes: 


The statement that there are nations or 
tribes which possess no religion rests either 
on inaccurate observations or on a confusion 
of ideas. No tribe or nation has yet been met 
with destitute of a belief in any higher being, 
and travellers who have asserted their existence 
have been afterwards refuted by facts. It is 
legitimate, therefore, to call religion, in its 
most general sense, the universal phenomenon 
of humanity. 

It will be an interesting occupation for us to 
search out primitive man, the aborigines of our 
planet, and to see what beliefs he held about a 
Supreme Being. It is obviously impossible to 
traverse the entire field of early man’s beliefs, for 
such an excursion into ancient lore would require 
as many courses in dogmatic theology as there were 
primitive tribes. 

The beliefs of early man, like our beliefs today, 
can be classified under six headings, all enumerated 
in the Apostles’ Creed. They would consider God 
as He is in His Divine Essence apart from any 
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relations with man, then as Creator, Redeemer, 
Sanctifier, Rewarder, and Punisher. However, we 
expect to go no further here than the opening clause 
of the Creed—“I believe in God.” 

In the present article the writer intends only to 
trace man back to a state as “primitive” as possible, 
a state untouched by advanced culture or civiliza- 
tion. In the second article it is hoped he can 
present evidence of belief not unlike that of our 
Biblical kin. 

To study the beliefs of primitive man we should 
go directly to primitive man. But where shall we 
find him? Are there still in existence anywhere 
members of the original type of man? That does 
not seem likely because of climatical, physical, and 
psychological changes, and therefore we must first 
establish for ourselves a type of man that approach- 
es nearest to original man. We have five subjects 
to assist us in that pursuit, namely: culture, gov- 
ernment, language, mathematics, and physique. 


There are two possible approaches to the data on 
our earliest ancestors. One consists in examining 
the few bones of our ancient Lake-Dwellers and 
mammoth hunters of glacial days, part of a skull, 
a rib, and a shin bone, trying to reconstruct the 
ancient man. The other method is to study living 
tribes, looking for the lowest in the scale of culture, 
assuming that contacts with civilization always 
raised a tribe to a higher stage of culture. The 
first approach is that of palaeontology and is very 
helpful in many ways, but it would never tell us 
anything about the religious tenets of an early 
people. The second approach is that of ethnology 
and is more certain, more direct, and more complete 
an approach than the study of fossils and bones. 


Before advancing one step farther, however, let 
me try to clear up a fundamental difficulty. Accord- 
ing to Genesis Adam and Eve were the first pair 
of human beings on this earth. They were the real 
primitives. But if we accept Moses’s account of 
their life in Paradise and after their expulsion, we 
can surely maintain that primitive man was not 
so retarded as his later progeny. There must have 
been a recession somewhere. 


There was. Adam and Eve not only were created 
in a high natural state of intelligence; in this 








natural perfection they were raised to a super- 
natural state and contact with God. But when they 
yielded to the tempter and committed their first 
sin, they forfeited their supernatural state with its 
prerogatives and suffered impairment in the natural 
perfection of all their faculties. The darkness of 
intellect, weakness of will, and the threefold con- 
cupiscence eventually brought about a condition of 
decadence that took man, when left to himself, ever 
lower and lower, until he actually is brought to a 
state in which his animal passions dominate. 

Holy Scripture’s purpose is to give us a history 
of the Messianic people, and hence from Adam to 
Noe, Noe to Abraham, Abraham to Jacob and his 
twelve sons, there is traced for us the family life 
of only one branch of the human race. They were 
destined to be the promised Redeemer’s forbears 
and as such were shielded by God and led along 
righteous paths. But the other sons of Adam— 
the wayward sons of Noe—drifted apart, and as 
St. Paul so significantly says, “He !st all the nations 
follow their own ways; and yet he did not leave 
himself without testimony, bestowing blessings, 
giving rains from heaven and fruitful seasons. .. .” 
(Acts 14:15) 

Consequently we find so-called primitive man not 
in his primitive state at all, but in a degraded con- 
dition that followed as the natural result of un- 
repented sin. That these degenerate tribes clung 
more or less tenaciously to their belief in a personal 
God and a hoped-for Redeemer is the burden of 
these articles. Our first problem is to locate these 
lost tribes. Those tribes that first separated them- 
selves from the biblical peoples have doubtless wan- 
dered farthest from the path of their first state 
and have been longest away from even primitive 
refinement. 


We may, of course, assume that barbarous tribes 
always advanced in culture by contact with civiliza- 
tion. Thus while we enjoy the use of electricity 
and automobiles, we assume that any people who 
did not have these things must have antedated our 
period, or at least must not have come into contact 
with people who had them. For while it is possible 
for an individual or a small community to abandon 
scientific progress, it is hard to imagine a universal 
catastrophe that would have deprived all men of 
these advances. So it would seem we had two 
movements in the human race—one upward and one 
downward. That the upward clung to a belief in 
God is obvious; we are trying to see what the 
other movement led to. 


Before iron and steel are found we see the half- 
cultured yellow races of central Asia carrying their 
yellow metal to all parts of the earth—not in per- 
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son but by contact with neighboring tribes. The 
use of bronze is seen in India, Arabia, North 
Africa, Malay Archipelago, and in the New World. 
This means that these races actually lived and gave 
way to higher culture between two and four thou- 
sand years before Christ. We must find man in a 
less developed stage for our purpose. 

Before the use of copper and bronze, stone was 
universally used for all implements. While it was 
being used in addition to metal in most quarters, 
stone alone was being used in the wilder and more 
inaccessible portions of the globe, especially in the 
Oceanic and Australian regions of the Far East. 
That was at least five thousand years before our 
period. Yet stone still forms the background of 
the Central Indian, North African, North and South 
American cultures. We can go back still farther. 


Between ten and twenty thousand years before 
Christ our ancestors hunted the bison on the steppes 
of central Europe with crude stone implements. 
This was an early stage of development, but there 
are today, still possessing this phase of life, the wild 
Dravidians of southern India, the Bantus of eastern 
Africa, Australian and Melanesian peoples of 
Oceanica. 

Simple as it is to hack pieces of stone into con- 
venient shapes and sizes for weapons, there seem 
to have been tribes who could no more than pick 
up ready-made “eoliths,” bones, shells, bamboo 
slivers, and pointed pieces of wood, belonging to an 
age before flint chisels, living a life even more 
primitive than anything to be found in the Stone 
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Test Yourself! 


After trying your own answers to these questions, 
turn to page 394 and see how Father Eugene Spiess 
answers them. 


1. We see pious souls kneeling for an hour or more 
before the Blessed Sacrament in the tabernacles of 
our altars. They have no books nor rosaries in their 
hands. What prayers do these people say? 


2. Have our morals in the United States changed dis- 
astrously for the worse within the last 65 years? 


3. How often should we make our good intention? 


4. What can we say to a bigoted person who says that 
he or she “hates” Catholicity and “detests” all 
“Popery?” 


5. Who was Festus? 


6. What historical facts concerning the ancient Appian 
Way inspire the Christian heart with sentiments of 
piety and holiness? 
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The Ages. Are there now on earth any tribes in such a who wear only pendanus leaves, live in tree shelters, 
aE low state of development? and know nothing about making fire. Similar con- 
rid. ei. : : ne fh 
“a While it is possible to suppose that these tribes pote Rager sy dees oe ba ae werae, 
wes migrated from regions where they once used stone, page aesd dated ar pene 
<a but changed for wood and bamboo, which are more S tar as cultura: Gevelopment has advan 
abundant in the tropics, the fact remains that at ®™ong these people, then, we may reasonably sup- 
al the extreme southern tips of the two continents, rsa no bei Eyer eg spe ears beings as 4" 
Africa and South America, such a low state does **0m the original state of real primitive man as 1 
wee exist in which the natives still wear no clothes and ‘8 Possible to find them, but as near as possible to 
om sleep in miserable lean-to’s in spite of the severe pts uien-ame sx iret: a. bien ntl 
the frosts. They use no stones, but only sticks. Such poms Of Weir Primal Kind Of government oF rue 
are the Bushmen, Tasmanians, and Fuegians. urnish additional arguments for the hypothesis 
ast. that they have not enjoyed the progress of other 
our From the Pacific Islands, since the landing of our tribes. Among these supposedly “primitives” king- 
of American marines there, have come reports of na- ship and aristocracies are for the most part un- 
uth tives who, like those in the Malay peninsula, still known, hereditary chieftainship as a rule the ex- 
ner. make use of the most primitive knife known, one _ ception, natural “headmanship” by far the more 
‘ore made of bamboo sliver. They cannot dress in ani- common, and simple patriarchal rule the most com- 
pes mal skins or feathers, but use a girdle of leaves or mon of all—evidently the basis of the entire system. 
nts. fungus strings, and live in the simplest of wind But what is still more important, the complicated 
ere shelters. Their weapons are the wooden bow and system of totemism, by which the whole of the 
vild the bamboo blow-pipe. They “plow” fire, know community is divided into innumerable clans or 
ern nothing of navigation, and live mostly on wild septs, and these again combined with higher groups 
of yams. In the Andaman Islands, too, are natives —such a state of society is largely unknown to 
on- 
em 
ick ’ > 
boo Let's Stay Decent 
an 
a War unleashes animal passions that tend not only to destroy Christian cul- 
ture but to disregard even natural decency. 
= Look at some of the newspaper write-ups of war episodes. Are not some 
of them downright vulgar? Thanks be to God, we have some classic war 
correspondents, especially the writers who are at the front with our fighters. 
The elementary force of the tragedies they witness daily together with their 
we. sense of honor keeps them decent in their reports. But there are others, 
newspaper and magazine war story writers and interviewed soldiers and offi- 
ail cers, who be. it for want of thought or of decency, intersperse their accounts 
of of events or experience with “damned,” “hell,” and stronger expletives that 
\eir used to be barred by respectable publications. “Knocking the hell out of the 
enemy” would indeed be doing him a great kindness, a sort of exorcism; but 
nsf as used, it makes no sense, it is coarse. “Comes there now one” Mr. Wendel L. 
: Willkie, who seems to forget that the political campaign is over. On October 7 
the papers reported him to have said in China—where he talked more than 
— he should have: “When I speak for myself I am Wendel L. Willkie and say 
* what I damn please.” That is not only bad manners, it is also bad grammar. 
Fight we must, be it on the battle front or on the home front; but let’s 
ian fight like gentlemen; let’s stay decent. 
of —Albert Kleber, 0.S.B. 
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these peoples. While a primitive tribal division is 
here and there to be found, and may, no doubt, have 
taken place in very early times, what we see in this 
lowest stratum of human culture is the prominence 
of the individual as against the state, a method of 
government in which the father of a family obtains 
a “natural” leadership, which is largely independent 
of the collective group. 

Nearly all the tongues spoken by these “primi- 
tives” are simple and crude in the extreme, mono- 
syllabic roots are common, not only as interjections, 
but as fully constituted words, descriptive of per- 
sons, actions, and things. But what is more strik- 
ing, there is practically no syntax, no delicate ar- 
rangement of words or particles by which the mean- 
ing of the sentence is more or less modified. The 
meaning is more often determined by the context 
or by the tone of voice, and as to inflections, they 
simply do not exist. There is often no article, 
no gender, number, or case; no declensions, no con- 
jugations, no voices, moods, or tenses, other than 
oceasional inversions, reduplications, appositions. 
Many of these tongues have not even arrived at the 
compounding stage of development, and it seems 
incredible that these races should have entirely lost 
a developed grammar if they ever possessed one. 


It will stand to reason that when life is simple 
and the needs of the people are few, the science of 
counting will be correspondingly weakly developed, 
that there will be little or nothing to count. At the 
same time some method of measuring things must 
have taken place at a very early age of human 
development. There can now be little doubt that 
the first measuring rod of humanity was supplied 
by the human body; it was the leg and the arm. 
The first mathematical system was a quinary one, 
based on the five fingers of one hand, the decimal 
system being by comparison complicated and pre- 
supposing a greater number of things to count, 
while the astronomical method of dividing the year 
into months, weeks, days, hours, and minutes, 
according to the relative position of the sun, moon, 
and stars, requires an elaborate study of the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. 


Now this is in harmony with what we actually 
find among the lowest peoples of whom we know. 
Among the aborigines of Halakka native numerals 
do not extend beyond three, four, or five, all higher 
digits being of Malay origin. In the Andaman 
Islands the only arithmetic consists of one, two, 
and many, expressed by the fore-finger, this and the 
middle finger, and finally by all the fingers together. 
The Veddas count everything by one’s, holding up 
sticks or fingers; they become confused when at- 
tempting to count above five or six. This is a uni- 
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versal trait of very primitive people and confirms 
our hypothesis that so-called primitive man 
separated from his cultured brothers very early in 
history, even before the system of counting was 
known. 


In our efforts to discover primitive man we 
should like to have a picture of our earliest an- 
cestors so that we might have some idea of their 
physique, their height, and their color. But we 
have no means of fixing the first appearance of 
man with anything like certainty. If he arose dur- 
ing the last glaciation or in high altitudes, a more 
or less familiar white type is not unpicturable. But 
man is probably pre-glacial. His Chellean industry, 
the existing Java skull, and other remains point in 
the same direction. We are therefore inclined to 
look to the melanic (black) races as satisfying more 
closely the demands of a monophyletic original. 
Those scientists who hold that original man was 
small and in the course of centuries developed in 
size point to the Negritos, Veddas, and Jakuns of 
the pygmoidal type, with their short heads, flat 
noses, receding chins, as the earliest type. 


With the growing consciousness of the great 
antiquity of man and his possible existence under 
pliocene suns, there has come the convietion that 
the earliest types must be sought among those 
branches of humanity that exhibit the conditions of 
life that are decidedly tropical, if not equatorial. 
The fact that man has a non-furry body would 
seem to indicate that he saw the light in a warm 
climate. Environment, food, occupations, and 
habits of life point to the tropics. 


The existing “primitives” as we actually find 
them are distributed over an area which shows that 
they followed the so-called higher anthropoids in 
time, but are in no way descended from them. The 
southern Asiatic and Australasian area is precisely 
that region in which these forms predominate, and 
for this reason nearly all scholars of ethnology turn 
to this area as the cradle of the race. In no other 
portion of the earth is there such cumulative evi- 
dence for the continuity of oral and faunal develop- 
ment. 


We shall assume, then, that melanic man, not 
necessarily of negroid physiognomy, but constitu- 
tionally dark-skinned, including not only the ne- 
groid, but also the proto-mongoloid and the proto- 
caucasioid—tawny, dark-faced aborigines of the 
Far East—represent that portion of the human race 
earliest segregated and isolated, and if we can study 
their beliefs, we should have an approximation of 
the beliefs of our first progenitors. 


(To be continued) 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


H. C. McGinnis 


The Liturgy’s World Importance 


HE THIRD Annual Liturgical 

Week didn’t make the nation’s 

headlines, yet it was far more 
important than any taking of Java 
or Sumatra could possibly be. This 
may sound like an off-balance state- 
ment, but an examination of the 
facts proves it isn’t. For the li- 
turgical movement now definitely 
under way on a national scale in this 
country means more to the nation’s 
ultimate peace and safety than does 
the winning of an important battle 
or even a war. ‘The winning of a 
war may be only a temporary suc- 
cess, as World War I was to the 
Allies. Unless its aims were the 
creation of a bigger and more dread- 
ful destruction, it failed to achieve 
them; for its only fruits are what 
the entire world is now eating so 
bitterly. Perhaps the results would 
have been different had all con- 
cerned paid more attention to man’s 
real purpose in life and less to 
materialistic political, economic, and 
social theories. 

The 1942 Liturgical Week was 
held at the Benedictine Abbey, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. Despite wartime 
conditions and transportation diffi- 
culties, 32 States, Canada, and even 
the Solomon Islands were repre- 
sented by a total attendance of 1248. 
That the former Vicar Apostolic of 
Rabaul, New Britain, was present 
was due to Japan’s attack upon 
Pearl Harbor. The Most Reverend 
G. J. Vesters, M.S.C., was scheduled 
to quit the United States after a 
visit on December 9, but Japan’s 
treacherous attack cancelled his 
ship’s departure. The subsequent 
occupation of New Britain by the 
enemy made it impossible to return 
there until war’s fortunes again re- 
lease the Solomons from their in- 
vader’s clutch. 

The first annual liturgical Week, 
held in Chicago in 1940, drew a total 
attendance of 1333 people. The 
second Week, held in St. Paul in 


1942 


1941, drew 1345. This year’s at- 
tendance, while not representing a 
gain over previous figures, was most 
satisfactory when wartime difficul- 
ties are considered. Breaking down 
the attendance figure into its vari- 
ous classifications, we find making 
up the 1942 Week, 377 priests, 
310 sisters, 164 lay men and women, 
116 fraters, brothers, and oblates, 
366 seminarians. The small lay at- 
tendance, compared with 391 in 1940 
and 711 in 1941, was doubtless due 
to the war and also to the fact that 
there were no large centers of popu- 
lation nearby from which to draw. 
However, the choice of location was 
very fortunate, for a Benedictine 
Abbey is a most excellent place to 
study and to have exemplified the 
1942 theme: “The Praise of God: 
Its significance and primary im- 
portance in Catholic life.” 


SINCE the complete program was 

published in THE GRAIL for Oc- 
tober, it is unnecessary to set it 
down here. The published program 
was carried through without a 
hitch, except for a couple of un- 
avoidable substitutions. The pro- 
gram was progressive, the earlier 
papers laying authoritative founda- 
tions for practical applications later 
developed. Before the Week ended, 
the full heritage of Catholic praise 
of the Creator stood revealed. After 
it had been thoroughly established 
that man’s chief purpose on earth is 
to glorify God in every activity of 
life, means and methods of effecting 
this praise were enlarged upon. 
Since man, in his praise and adora- 
tion of his Creator, summons arts 
and music, their maximum and best 
uses were presented. Paintings, 
sculpture, and architecture, when in- 
spired by man’s proper recognition 
of the Almightiness of God, become 
a part of human worship at its 
highest level. But of closer interest 
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were the presentations of the means 
by which individual worshipers can 
derive a greater spiritual strength 
and exaltation, to say nothing of 
that inner peace which is one of 
God’s greatest gifts to man. For 
Christ is not only a revered memory 
of a Sacrifice once made for man- 
kind, but a powerful, living Force 
within us which needs only it. re- 
cognition to permit us to shere its 
strength and vitality. We share in 
the Spirit of Christ in the same pro- 
portion in which we, as members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, participate 
devoutly and actively in the 
Church’s corporate worship. The 
sharing of the Savior’s worship and 
praise by a laity which prays the 
Mass instead of praying at Mass— 
thereby making the Sacrifice their 
Sacrifice, not a priestly function 
alone—creates a community sense, 
the lack of which is responsible for 
so much of today’s destructive 
selfishness. For just as blood flows 
from one member to another in the 
human body, carrying vitality to all 
parts in a stream which makes all 
parts members of the whole, just so 
does community worship of Christ 
cause Christian virtue to pass 
through all members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, making each member 
cognizant of its dependence upon 
and its relation to all other parts. 
Thus man’s true brotherhood is 
established. 


It is the advancement of man- 
kind’s oneness under the common 
Fatherhood of God and a community 
recognition in and sharing of man’s 
primary purpose that makes the 
liturgy the world’s most potent force 
for the permanent settlement of its 
vexing problems. That is why the 
recent Liturgical Week is, in the 
final analysis, more important to 
the nation and to the world than the 
winning of a magnificent military 
victory. True, the people im- 
mediately benefitted by it constitute 
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an infinitesimal portion of the na- 
tion’s total people and a. still 
smaller percentage of the world’s 
billions, yet a little yeast can leaven 
the whole lump. And it must, if 
the world’s seemingly endless miser- 
ies are to end through adoption of 
the Creator’s instructions for man- 
kind’s proper behavior. For the 
Catholic solution, being the true 
Christian one, is the only safe and 
permanent one for mankind’s ills; 
and even that solution cannot come 
fully into its own until the Church’s 
liturgy, fully and constantly prac- 
ticed, comes to mean more to more 
people than it does now. For God’s 
world cannot run smoothly and 
happily until mankind comes to a 
full realization of the purpose for 
which it was created. When that 
purpose is not only recognized but 
is submitted to, then man’s ma- 
terialistic ambitions will fade into 
insignificance and the cause of 
hatred, strife, and selfishness will 
have largely ceased to exist. 


"THE above may sound too idea- 

listic for a world which is today 
so largely pagan, yet the world’s 
struggles are always, under their 
surface, ideological battles. The 
current struggle is most certainly 
so. Its ideological nature cannot be 
denied, although many err in be- 
lieving that the only ideologies at 
grips are the democratic and totali- 
tarian ones. Actually, the basic 
struggle is between Christian ideals 
and paganism. In a military war, 
each side wisely strives to avail it- 
self of the latest and most powerful 
means of destruction and the side 
which has the most of the best 
usually, but not always, wins. The 
exceptions are when its opponents 
have such strong and worthy basic 
ideals that the science of man can- 
not prevail against their deeply in- 
grained spirituality. In an ideo- 
logical war in which Christianity is 
pitted against the forces of evil, the 
Christian side must wisely avail it- 
self of Christianity’s truest and 
most primary purposes if it expects 
to achieve the greatest possible vic- 
tory. Since it is greatly outnum- 
bered—its opponents existing among 
those under the democratic banner 
as well as those under that mons- 
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trously crooked cross which leads the 
totalitarians—it must rely upon a 
supernatural strength which can 
come only from a full compliance 
with God’s true purpose for man. 
Fortified by a complete submission 
to these purposes, true Christians 
ean fight in that utter and justifi- 
able confidence which comes from 
the Divine promise that nothing, not 
even the gates of hell, can prevail 
against them as a body. 

Catholic responsibility in the 
faithful practice of the liturgy is 
twofold. First, the spiritual values 
as represented in Catholic liturgy 
will play an exceedingly large and 
decisive part in the proper settle- 
ment of the world’s present diffi- 
culties. Second, an active practice 
plays a bigger part than many sus- 
pect in the Church’s apostolic mis- 
sion. Let us briefly consider these 
two Catholic responsibilities. 

To properly understand the first 
responsibility, it is mecessary to 
have a good definition of the liturgy. 
Quoting a Catholic authority: 
“What does liturgy mean? It means 
that we people gather together 
solemnly, publicly, socially and cor- 
porately to worship the Almighty 
God and dedicate and consecrate our 
minds, our hearts and our fingers 
to God’s service ... ” When Christ 
came to earth to establish His 
Church as the savior of a morally 
rotten world, He not only uttered 
the teachings which would make it 
mankind’s guiding social force, but 
also gave the means by which it 
could enjoy a permanent and con- 
stantly renewable spiritual strength 
through which it could triumph over 
seemingly overwhelming odds and 
discouragement. This _ spiritual 
strength can be possessed by an in- 
telligent grasp of liturgical truth, 
a grasp which enables Catholics to 
share in a supernatural source of 
that spiritual strength which is 
mandatory upon a wholesome civi- 
lization. 


‘THERE is no denying the Church 

its importance as civilization’s 
greatest stabilizing factor. It has 
been the mother of that culture 
which, during the past nineteen 
centuries, has made the finer aspects 
of civilization what they are today. 
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However, we must realize that its 
position as morality’s greatest force 
has been, is, and must continue to 
be, based upon the firm and deep 
spirituality of its communicants, 
This spirituality is maintained and 
promoted by the liturgy. It is the 
sad truth that the extent to which 
individual Catholics have fallen 
away from Christ is the extent to 
which they have failed to praise 
and adore Him. 


Today’s Catholics must realize the 
indispensability of Catholicism to a 
floundering world. Guardian of the 
Savior’s teachings and instructions 
for a wholesome, happy mankind, it 
must now move militantly to the 
front, offering to a befuddled world 
perplexed by a multiplicity of false 
doctrines the true course for man to 
follow. For Catholicism to fail hu- 
manity in the trying days just ahead 
would be catastrophic; but if Catho- 
licism should fail in this supremely 
important and God-given mission, 
it will not be because of the 
Church’s lack of official recognition 
of its purpose, but rather because 
its individual communicants failed it 
in its hour of need. Should the 
Church’s individual communicants 
now fail it when it needs them most, 
it will be because of the laity’s 
failure to realize four basic truths: 
first, that religion is absolutely in- 
dispensable to any successful world 
order and, consequently, to the 
solving of those perplexing problems 
which must necessarily precede its 
establishment; second, that that re- 
ligion must be the true and authori- 
tative religion founded by the 
Savior for the perpetuation of His 
Kingship in this world as well as the 
next; third, that religion is more 
than a matter between God and the 
individual, being in addition a mem- 
bership in the Mystical Body of 
Christ which creates that unity and 
oneness so imperative to world peace 
and happiness; and fourth; that 
membership in the Mystical Body, to 
be active and complete, requires the 
never-failing recognition that all 
humans are one in Christ by @ 
constant community worship by 
which greed, avarice, vanity, hatred, 
selfishness, and other materialistic 
evils are vanquished by that Chris- 
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tian love, charity, tolerance, and 
self-denial which a constant re- 
membrance of the Supreme Sacrifice 
always keeps alive in any soul which 
has the least spark of decency and 
gratitude. It is these basic truths 
that the liturgical movement labors 
not only to keep alive but to spread 
until they become the bases of man’s 
reasoning. 


(THE importance of the Church’s 

liturgical observance in her 
apostolic mission is one in which the 
results must be more often sensed 
than seen. Its results are far deeper 
reaching than can be recognized in 
any given community and it is only 
occasionally that they can be seen 
directly. Yet the writer, who spent 
the greater portion of his life in the 
non-Catholic fold, can speak authori- 
tatively about the effects of faithful 
liturgical practices upon non-Catho- 
lic Christians and even upon the un- 
churched. It must be remembered 
that while the world of today is 
largely pagan, much of this pagan- 
ism comes from two reasons. First, 
much of it derives from a deplor- 
able ignorance of true religion; and 
second, much of it comes from a 
totally misguided reaction against 
Materialism and is not, as is so fre- 
quently suspected, a reaction against 
life’s spiritual values. The misery 
and suffering resulting from an 
over-developed individualism and its 
resulting lack of human charity and 
justice have caused many to seek a 
collectivism which, pagan as it is, 
is but a pitifully misguided attempt 
to reach that brotherhood of man 
which Christ came to earth to es- 
tablish. While the practice of Catho- 
lie liturgy is a vitally active force 
against these abortive attempts at 
justice and brotherhood, it is also 
a silent but very convincing force 
even when it does not suspect it. 
To the spiritually—and justice- 
hungry, the parish Church which, in 
its architectural beauty, stands as a 
constant praise to the Creator of all 
things, is often the cause of a curi- 
osity which later leads to conversion 
and a discovery that Catholic uni- 
versality means true brotherhood. 
But speaking much more convincing- 
ly than any physical edifice possibly 
can, is that daily sight of communi- 
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eants entering their Church, both 
early and late, to join with their 
neighbors in the praise and adora- 
tion of the Savior, an act by which 
they automatically re-charge their 
spiritual batteries. The rough look- 
ing working man, the tired little 
mother, the important business ex- 
ecutive, who find it very much 
worthwhile to attend Mass before 
starting their long and tiresome 
days cause, sooner or later, a pro- 
found conviction among even the 
unchurched that there must be some- 
thing in Catholicism which is much 
more satisfying than all the nos- 
trums which they scan so carefully 
as sources of human happiness. The 
Catholic community which has made 
the liturgy a vital part of its daily 
life has unwittingly become a force 
for good which it often fails to 
recognize. It even wrings grudging- 
ly admitted praise from its most in- 
tolerant and bigoted critics; and 
among the more charitable-minded it 
is frequently conceded to be the 
spiritual anchor upon which com- 
munity decency and wholesomeness 
depend. Volumes could be written 
covering instances in which faith- 
ful liturgical practices have been 
among the most powerful convincers 
ever put forth by the Church in its 
apostolic mission of carrying the 
Savior’s message to those outside the 
true Faith. When Catholics really 
understand how deeply their ritua- 
listic worship is rooted in Catholic 
theology and can intelligently ex- 
plain to the spiritually hungry the 
Scriptural truths and requirements 
upon which their liturgy is based, 
then conversions come surprisingly 
easy and the Church’s apostolic mis- 
sion is really under way in that 
community. 


All such matters were thorough- 
ly discussed in the _ three-a-day 
forums of the Third Liturgical 
Week, but it remained for the Bene- 
dictine Abbey and its monks who 
were the Week’s hosts to exemplify 
by actual proofs the truths pro- 
nounced by the various discussion 
leaders. During the Mass which 
preceded each morning session, the 
spiritual uplift and exaltation which 
comes from a community adoration 
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and praise of the Savior proved be- 
yond all doubt the value of full par- 
ticipation by all in the Mass. Even 
the organ seemed to become animate 
in its praise as its soul-stirring vi- 
brations reached into the nave and 
caused the very definite impression 
that all creation, both animate and 
inanimate, had joined in adoration 
of the Creator. The Vesper service 
which followed afternoon sessions, 
and Compline which followed even- 
ing ones revealed clearly what the 
monastic conception of man’s pri- 
mary purpose really means. But if, 
perchance, there remained some 
hardboiled soul which these devo- 
tions might fail to convince, the 
peace and natural dignity of the 
Abbey and its people could not. One 
sensed in his soul that the Benedic- 
tine rule of constant praise and 
adoration of God brings to its par- 
ticipants and their surroundings 
that peace which the world cannot 
give. Even the buildings gave off a 
radiance of dignity which seemed 
far more supernatural than earthly, 
and their occupants, from the Abbot 
down through the Fathers, the 
Brothers, the Seminarians, and the 
Oblates, by their radiant happiness 
and cheerfulness which was com- 
plete evidence of a deep inner peace, 
made one utter a _ soul-prayed 
prayer that all mankind might come 
to know and live with their Creator 
as these people do. When one be- 
came the beneficiary of their open- 
heartedness, kindliness and genuine 
goodwill, he began to hope for that 


‘day to arrive when monasteries 


might increase a thousandfold and 
when the monastic conception of 
God’s praise might become life’s mo- 
tivating factor everywhere. For 
even though lay people cannot go 
about their daily chores with an 
open Breviary in their hands, they 
can find ways and means by which 
the humblest of workaday tasks may 
be consciously performed to the 
glory of God. When that day comes, 
the earth will be permanently at 
peace; for it will be living in ac- 
cordance with its Creator’s will. 
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UF DY BIG BUITE 






Mary Lanigan Healy 


CHAPTER ONE 


IG BUTTE is the bald-headed hil! that rises 

alongside the State School of Mines. Pro- 
fessor Manning’s family lives in the three story 
house which stands just where the incline tends 
toward actual steepness. 

Big Butte is by no means the highest, nor most 
important hill among those surrounding Copper 
City. The few mine shafts scattered over its sur- 
face are deserted and dried out by changing 
weathers and, except for Indian paint brush and 
straggling bush, it has no vegetation at all; never- 
theless the sky is just as blue behind gaunt Big 
Butte as behind the “richest hill on earth,” where 
fortunes roll out daily in’ small cars heaped high 
with metal-veined ore. The snow falls as white on 
Big Butte, and the Chinook winds beat as warmly 
when it is Spring. These favors of Nature would 
be enough to keep Big Butte tall and proud and 
bold, but over and above that the Mine’s students 
have seen fit to fashion the insignia of their pro- 
fession and State in the highest spot toward the 
sky. A giant M can be seen from almost any sec- 
tion of Copper City and that is a distinction in 
itself. 

The house where the Mannings live has a manner 
somewhat like the adjacent hill. Without apology 
or pretense it lifts its unpainted, unfashionable self 
toward the sky. It is as though the large old house 
actually is aware that the surge of life sheltered 
within its walls is more than adequate compensa- 
tion for whatever it lacks in paint or architectural 
style. 

On that September afternoon when Julia Man- 
ning moved about her kitchen she had a sense of not 
being alone, although she was the only human being 
in the house.. She always felt that way. It was as 
though it were impossible to banish with physical 
absence the joy, the noise, the tumult of her four 
children and their Dad. 

Above the sink the hands of a flat-faced clock 
were meandering toward the hour of two. Julia 
smiled up at the time-piece. It was Tuesday and 
Tom’s last class for the day ended at two. Soon 
he’d be turning into that cubby-hole of an office 
which boasted on its door, “Thomas P. Manning, 
Ph.D., Professor of English Literature.” Almost 
with a single motion, Tom would bang down the lid 
of the roll top desk and be reaching for his hat. 
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His desk was probably a litter of notes and papers 
already, even this early in the Fall semester. The 
lid wouldn’t achieve a semblance of order there 
until June, when Tom would clear the place simply 
by shoving everything into his battered brief case 
and the Mining Engineers would take with them 
many splendid things about English Literature 
from those notes. 

The smile which had come to Julia’s eyes and 
lips as her mind raced ahead of the slow moving 
hands of the clock, stayed there as she almost 
tenderly, patted the smooth surface of her meat 
pies. The pat and the smile and the tenderness 
were for Tom as much as for the pastry although 
they promised to be most delectable stuff. It 
seemed to her that Tom had changed very little in 
their twenty-five years of married life. He was 
still the same tall wide person who had kissed her 
as a bride. In walking he swung along in the same 
loose limbed fashion and his hair was yet dark and 
thick and prone to slip past his broad forehead 
toward his grey eyes. His clothes always cooperat- 
ed to give him an air of virile casualness. That 
was just as well, since there was always an inter- 
val of several seasons before any suit was new. 
College professors are not noted for high salaries 
and it takes a lot of anybody’s money to raise four 
lusty children as they deserve to be raised. What 
matter? She and Tom had what they wanted. 
They’d had it out in California where they’d first 
met and discovered love. They’d brought it to Mon- 
tana and they could take it to any other site. It 
was something priceless which had to do with one 
another and with Dave and Clare and Sue and 
Hank. 

Dave at twenty was broadening his great height 
to the proportions of his father and Hank at six- 
teen threatened similar size. Clare’s coloring was 
from the Mannings but small Sue carried along the 
heritage of red hair from Julia’s side. With the 
Fall school term just beginning that week, the four 
of them as well as Tom would come in bubbling and 
bursting with the problems and promises of their 
particular academic worlds. This was Clare’s Senior 
year at Girls’ High and of course she was standing 
at the topmost point of eighteen happy years. Dave 
was a second year student at the school of Mines 
and even Tom was amazed at his ability to com- 
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prehend and enlarge upon the various compli- 
cated sciences that mining engineers explored. 
Tom’s fine mind was content with the languages. 
It was for his son to hurdle mathematical walls. 
With gratitude Julia then thought of Hank, safely 
ensconsed at the Christian Brothers High. Julia 
always wanted to giggle in most unmatronly fashion 
in a strange manner of applauding the achieve- 
ments of the Christian Brothers with the boisterous 
youth of Copper City. So deftly and cleverly did 
they corral the spirits and bodies of these teen 
agers that it actually seemed a simple thing to do. 
Any mother of any one of them knew differently. 
Sue, the youngest was in Sister Imelda’s class at 
Immaculate Conception. That was the Fourth 
Grade to those who were not acquainted with the 
venerable Sister Imelda. To those who were, the 
class would now and ever afterward be known by 
her name. 

Thinking of her family all the while she prepared 
their dinner, contentment swept over Julia in an 
almost heady wave of sweetness. Another Septem- 
ber, another year and here were the Mannings, 
looking out of windows bounded only by stars and 
hills. Autumn would soon be upon them, with its 
reminders and threats and then white winter would 
bear down. That would mean sleighs and skates 
and a leaping bonfire beside the natural rink. Even 
she and Tom would succumb to it all when the wind 
and ice were too perfect to ignore and with hands 
clasped together they’d crack the whip or perhaps 
skate two by two to old Tony Massa’s accordion 
strains. 

After any excursion the house would be there, 
ever full of the Mannings. The Crucifix on the 
wall, the deep-toned Sistine Madonna above the 
mantle, the young looking clothes in the closets, 
the airplane models of Hank’s, the humidor of 
tobacco on the long mahogany table: all of these 
were precious personal things of which Julia was 
conscious at just pushing open the outer door. As 
she let her thoughts fly ahead into the approaching 
weeks, Julia suddenly drew rein. That was enough, 
the winter. It would be greedy to even contemplate 
the Spring. 

Now the hand of the clock had connected to the 
hour of two and sure enough there was Tom strid- 
ing up the hill. Hastily Julia carried her pies 
toward the cool summer kitchen shelves. Over the 
row of tins she arranged a snowy white dish towel. 
Julia was always pleased at the sight of her white 
clothes even though she realized that in justice 
much of the credit for their appearance belonged 
to soft mountain water and clear sun-splashed air. 
Nevertheless she was very proud of the product of 
her laundry lines, she who had once thought that all 
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a girl needed to prove she was smart was a Phi 
Beta Kappa key. Julia had the key all right but 
it had been her bare hands which had wrested open 
the door to household secrets without which knowl- 
edge any woman is uneducated indeed. 

She was at the door to meet her professor hus- 
band when he came. She was a lithe figure with 
red hair threaded with entrancing lines of silver 
(quote Tom). That thick coil of hair had been 
very red indeed at the period of her life when she’d 
believed that Phi Beta Kappa denoted highest edu- 
cation for herself. What Julia didn’t know about 
herself was that in spite of the small tracings of 
lines between her wide-spaced brown eyes, in spite 
of the roughness of her hands, in spite of the much 
laundered aspect of her clothes, standing there on 
the threshold of her home, at middle age, she was 
infinitely more beautiful than she had been as a 
girl. 

“Hello, teacher,” she said now, her face satisfied 
with Tom’s kiss. “What did the boys think of 
Beowulf, today ?” 

“Not much,” Tom grinned, “and why should they? 
Did you ever see such a business as those hills?” 

“Lovely,” Julia agreed. She knew what Tom 
meant. The distant hills were blue, the nearer ones 
were russet red and Big Butte was its drab and 
ordinary self, showing off the rest. 

“The air is full of the smell of burning leaves, 
too,” Tom continued as though to finally acquit a 
class allergic to Beowulf. 

“Ummm. Isn’t it wonderful,” Julia sniffed appre- 
ciatively. 

“Saves me the price of expensive perfume for 
my wife.” 

“Saves her needing it, Professor.” 

Together they laughed and came into the living 
room. 

“Any mail?” Tom asked. 

“A few of your usual catalogues and a letter from 
Ed.” She’d had the letter from Ed in mind all 
along, that is in a crevice of her mind. Not on top. 

“You should have opened Ed’s létter. You know 
he’s really like your own brother.” 

Julia’s face became serious, “To tell the truth, 
Tom, I guess I just didn’t have the nerve to open 
the letter. It was sort of cowardly of me to avoid 
whatever he has to say. But... but....it’s been 
such a glorious day.” Her eyes interrupted her 
voice to look toward the red and gold of the Sep- 
tember out of doors. Then she went on, “I just left 
it until you came.” 

“You were thinking of Kate?” 

“Yes, I was thinking of Kate. Poor Kate, with 
two operations in the last couple of years and under 
doctor’s care again. She and Ed must be nearly 
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distracted with her health and the business and the 
three youngsters on their minds as well.” Julia’s 
voice trailed away as she spoke. Looking past Tom 
through the window, the sky did not seem as in- 
credibly blue as it had a moment ago. It was as 
though Tom’s brother, Ed, and his family troubles 
were all there in the house against Big Butte and 
coming in, certain other things were necessarily 
crowded out. 

Tom shrugged, “Julia dear, you can’t let this get 
you down. Anyway we haven’t even opened the 
letter yet. Maybe Kate is better. Let’s see what 
it says.” 

She waited while Tom slit the envelope with his 
finger, then listened carefully while he read aloud: 


Dear Julia and Tom, 


This is just a note to let you know how 
things are with us. To put it short, 
they’re not so good. I’m afraid that Kate 
is in for another hospital session. Altho 
it’s rough on the kids they’re the best ever. 
Of course it’s roughest of all on Kate. 
I’m writing mostly to make sure that you 
and your gang are praying for the success- 
ful outcome of this operation. 

Our best to all of you, 


Ed. 


“Oh, Tom!” Julia sank down on the couch as 
though she’d been pressed by a physical force. It 
was so cruel that Kate should have all that to under- 
go again. She could well imagine all the suffering 
which her sister-in-law had over and above that of 
her poor frail body. How awful it must be to he 
compelled to leave Frances and Barney and Ruth. 
And the three of them were certainly at an age 
when they needed a mother. Julia did not like to 
face the possibility of such a situation for herself. 
Why, she used to dread the times when her children 


were small and the advent of a new baby took her 
from them for the duration of her confinement. 
It was even worse to leave larger boys and girls. 
Most of the attention babies needed had to do with 
strained foods and naps and cod liver oil. Julia 
thought of Frances as she’d last seen a snapshot 
of her, a slim and lovely eighteen-year-old, of 
Barney who was about the age of Hank. At sixteen 
a boy can be a baby or a man without a moment’s 
warning. Ruth was the youngest, above twelve 
now. 

It was only a few seconds that Julia sat looking 
at Tom in consternation with his brother’s family 
walking between them in the room. It was only a 
matter of instants but it was long enough for Julia 
to decide what she should attempt to do; she and 
Tom and their four. . 


“Tom,” she said with a peculiar urgency in her 
voice, “Tom, we must do all we can to persuade Ed 
and Kate to send their three to us.” 


At first she thought Tom had not understood 
what she said, for he continued to gaze at her with- 
out speaking. He came across the room to her, 
still not saying a word. Nor did he answer until 
his hands had reached out for her and pulled her 
to her feet and his arms were close around her 
shoulders. 


Julia,” he said huskily, “that’s just like you to 
want to do a thing like that.” 

When she looked up at him, it occurred to her 
that the expression in his eyes was the selfsame 
one she’d noticed there the day they were married. 
Funny a woman would recall a little thing like the 
way her husband’s eyes had looked at her on her 
wedding day. Funnier she’d think of it as a little 
thing. 


CHAPTER TWO 


66 OSH, Mom,” exclaimed Sue, amazed at the 

results of a moment’s earnest calculation; 
“if they come that will mean nine people at this 
table!” 

Hank eyed his little sister in downright disdain, 
“T’ve said all along that Sue’s getting too fat. 
Thinking of food again!” 

’ Rising to the bait, Sue elaborated, “I’m practical, 
that’s all. You can see for yourself that every sin- 
gle seat is filled at this table right now.” 

“Dopey,” Clare put in, rescuing her even as she 
thus addressed her, “there’s such a thing as pulling 
up more chairs.” 

“And inserting those planks called ‘leaves,’ ” add- 
ed Dave. 
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“I never thought of that,” Sue admitted. “But 
no matter how you look at it, something will have 
to be done about the food. Right this minute 
there’s not a crum of meat pie left. You can’t put 
a leaf in a meat pie, can you?” 

Julia smiled, passed the discussion toward Tom. 
She was even happier now than she’d been earlier 
in the day before Ed’s letter had shadowed her con- 
tentment. 

Leaves for the table and leaves for the pie were 
trifles. The important part was the manner in 
which the news of the invitation to the cousins had 
been received by all of them. The darlings. Nota 
one had failed her. Not a hint of hesitancy had 
come into their faces when they urged, “Sure Mom, 
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they’ve got to come.” Now Tom grinned an answer 
to her smile and she turned to reassure her young- 
est, “Never you mind, Sue. I’ll make two sets of 
meat pie instead of one.” 

“Gosh I never thought of that.” 

“It’s going to be peachy having Frances a Senior, 
too,” Clare’s grey eyes sparkled beneath the bank 
of curls, the color of Tom’s, atop her small head. 
“T’ve always wanted a sister my own age.” 

“Gee Clare,” Sue protested, “can I help it I was 
born so late?” 

They all laughed and Clare said, “Forgive me, 
small fry. I’m greedy, that’s what Iam. Wanting 
a big sister too, when I’ve got such a cunning lit- 
tle one.” 

“She means fat,” Hank explained. 

“No, I didn’t,” Clare answered. 
give up Sue for anything.” 

“You wouldn’t have any slave if you did,” her 
brother persisted. 

The relationship of sisterhood was lifted well 
above his comprehension, when Clare said: “Sue 
and I understand each other.” At that Sue fairly 
wiggled in delight at such camaraderie from this 
beloved elder. : 

“All I hope,” Hank said, “is that Barney knows 
something about Solid Geom. It’s all I can do to 
pull myself through, without studying for two.” 

His father laughed, “Hank just wants someone 
to recall that A he got on the first quiz of the year.” 

“Well, I worked for it,” Hank said. “Now it 
seems to me that a fellow with a professor for a 
Pa and a Cum Laude for a Ma shouldn’t have to 
dig like I do. No help with homework around 
here.” 

“Old Grumpy,” Julia said, “you know very well 
that you know a lot more about Solid Geom right 
now than your aforementioned Ma did with an A.B. 
and as for your Pa... his forte is English Lit.” 

“You should kick,” chided Dave; “how would 
you like to have to sit in a class your Pa taught 
like I do and be the victim of his righteousness. 
Just because of the slight relationship between us, 
I'll get the worst English grades in the whole 
School of Mines.” 

Before the Professor could state his case, the 
telephone shrilled in the hallway and everybody 
jumped up in excitement. 

“Could that be an answer to your telegram, al- 
ready?” Dave wondered. 

“Can you hear from California that quick?” Sue 
was wide-eyed. “I’ll have to tell Sister Imelda 
about that.” 

Tom had the receiver up in a second and was 


“I wouldn’t 
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saying, “Yes....yes.... This is Thomas Manning. 
Read it please .... Thank you... . Yes, send it out.” 

“Guess what it said,” he asked turning to where 
they’d all clustered near the instrument. | 


“Tom!” Julia said, “Tom Manning, you tell us 
what it said this instant!” 


“Atta girl, Mom,” approved Dave; “make him 
tell.” 

So Tom quit teasing them and said simply, 
“They’re coming.” 

“Whee!” Sue exclaimed. 

“Hot dog!” from Hank. And Tom suggested 
they return to the table and toast the occasion in 
sweet cider. “There’s plenty to talk about,” he 
said, “because according to the message they’ll be 
here Saturday night. Your Aunt Kate is going to 
the hospital then.” 

Julia lay awake a long time that night after the 
old house had quieted. Far away she could hear 
the cry of a train and nearer the blast of a mine 
whistle signaling a change of shift. How grateful 
she was now that when Tom had received the ap- 
pointment to the faculty of the School of Mines, 
they’d decided to take this large place near the 
school, rather than a home in any of the more 
modern and fashionable residential sections. She 
was always of the opinion that young people needed 
space in which to grow. That was why she gloried 
in this mountain country. One could not but re+ 
spond to its vastness and magnificence. 


Lying now, in a sleeplessness that was not rest- 
lessness, her mind wandered through the place. 
The huge porches on the first and second floors 
made incomparable gathering places of an evening 
when the air was warm. How often had she seen 
some of Dave’s and Hank’s and Clare’s friends 
lounging on the banisters, twanging away at ukes 
or guitars. She always reveled in having the young- 
sters about. There was protection for any house- 
hold in laughter and song on its porches. What 


“they called the “attic” was a single room under 


the eaves and it too had'a porch. It was a tiny 
narrow porch, useful only for one person. Many a 
time she’d climbed three flights of stairs at sun- 
set time to survey the gorgeous setting. She felt 
she could almost singe her fingers by reaching 
toward the sky at that blazing instant before the 
sun went beyond the hills. Sometimes she’d gone 
up to the porch on a star-flecked night when she 
thought she could touch any star in which she 
was interested. However she never once attempted 
such intimacy for fear the particular star would 
be a bit too lofty and thereby spoil her belief in 
the proximity of the entire blue black sky. 
(To be continued) 


Beautiful Swiss Carols Revived at 
Christmas Time 
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On New Year’s Eve the children of Bergun in the Grisons, Switzerland, march 
through the village singing carols here and there. 
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HRISTMAS Caroling was the custom in many 
parts of Switzerland until the end of the 19th 
century. In those days children, as well as grown- 
ups, used to offer carols before farmhouses. Their 
songs were usually accompanied by a violinist and 
clarinetist. A simple gift was their reward. 


In a few regions, such as the Grisons and the can- 
ton of Argovie, this delightful custom still prevails 
today. In Grisons villages which have remained 
true to their ancient traditions singing, especially 
at Christmas time, is the people’s most natural form 
of expression. Men’s and Women’s Choral Socie- 
ties, also mixed choirs and schools then sing the 
cherished old carols of the season. Their repertory 
includes Romansch and German songs of the 18th 

_century and earlier periods. 


In the Upper and Lower Engadine, as well as in 
the Albula Valley, the melodies most frequently 
heard around Christmas and New Year’s Eve are 
Johann Baptist Frizzoni’s “Chanzuns Spirituala’s.” 
His collection of old Romansch songs, generally 
known as “Fritzschun,” contains 148 melodies, 
among which are many beautiful Christmas and 
New Year tunes. Quite popular, too, especially 
with the school children of Bergiin and nearby vil- 
lages, is an old volume of lieder: the “Musikalische 
Halleluja schéner und geistreicher Gesainge” by 
Johann Caspar Bachofen of Zurich. This latter 
collection of songs had its fourth printing in 1743. 
It was designated as “an encouragement to praise 
God.” 


Even today the boys of Bergiin ceremoniously 
carry the old “Fritschun” and “Bachofen” books 
with them on their “Star” singing rounds. Singing 
according to “Fritschun” is also customary at 
Celerina near St. Moritz on Christmas Eve, and in 
the Remiis district of the Lower Engadine from 
Christmas Eve to New Year. Here grown-ups 
join the children in the rendering of these melo- 
dies. 


“Star” singing is a custom connected with the 
feast of the “Three Kings” due on January 6th. 
This is clearly evident in the Grisons valley of 
Albula where in every village singing school chil- 
dren parade already on New Year’s Eve with the 
“Three Kings” and a “Star” bearer. Beautifully 
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decorated old stars which rotate under the clever 
manipulations of the bearers are a feature of these 
processions, 

Outstanding among Christmas Caroling Customs 
in the canton of Argovie is the “Singing at the 
Fountains” by the Sebastiani Brotherhood in the 
spa of Rheinfelden. It starts at 11 P. M. on 
Christmas Eve and, according to the Swiss writer 
Gottlieb Wyss, had its origin in the year 1540 A.p., 
when a terrible plague sweeping through many 
lands also visited Rheinfelden. 

Twelve men, with hearts full of charity and 
brotherly love for their neighbors, formed at that 
time a brotherhood in honor of Saint Sebastian, 
promising to pray to him to safeguard their town 
from further distress. These Sebastiani Brethren 
also undertook to nurse those afflicted by the plague 
and to bury its victims. If one of their own mem- 
bers died the Brethren acted as pallbearers and up 
to the present day, by their own selection, the mem- 
bership of the brotherhood has been maintained at 
twelve. 


Pestilence in medieval days was ascribed to bad 
spirits in the water and when the Sebastiani Breth- 
ren make their round of seven fountains on Christ- 
mas Eve, they start at the fountain in the so-called 
“Froschweide” in which district the plague started 
in the 16th century. After singing for the seventh 
time near the town church they join its congrega- 
tion for Midnight Mass, first placing their quaint 
mounted lantern, with its lighted candle, before the 
altar of Saint Sebastian. 

For their Christmas Eve singing the twelve 
Brethren are dressed in dark clothes and black silk 
top hats. Around their lantern bearer they stand 
in a circle and three times, as the name of the Son 
of God is mentioned in their song, they devoutly 
uncover their heads. The song itself dates far 
back into the Middle Ages and emphasizes again 
and again the mystery of the virgin birth of Jesus. 

On New Year’s Eve, between 9 and 10 o'clock, 
the Sebastiani Brethren make once more the round 
of the fountains, this time singing another old 
song which concludes with the wish that Saint 
Sebastian may intercede for all in the New Year, so 
that they may be safeguarded from war, pestilence 
and danger of life. 












LITURGICAL WEEK 


ROM October 12th to the 16th 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey was 
graced with one of the greatest 
privileges that has yet been recorded 
in its annals. As host of the Third 
Liturgical Week we not merely read 
about or heard of this concerted ac- 
tion of priests, religious, and laity 
to foster things liturgical, but ac- 
tively participated in a capably ar- 
ranged program that proved novel, 
instructive, and inspiring. There 
were present representatives from 
all parts of the country and some 
from Canada. And the purpose of 
this gathering? In the words of the 
Proceedings for the National Li- 
turgical Week 1940: The Liturgical 
Week “is designed primarily to 
serve as a representative national 
forum in which liturgical leaders 
can discuss their problems, exchange 
ideas, and generally act to coordi- 
nate their efforts toward a common 
goal.” Those attending the sessions 
saw. this purpose take form in the 
carefully prepared and ably pre- 
sented papers, together with the 
lively discussions, which had as their 
theme: “The Praise of God: Its 
significance and primary importance 
in Catholic life.” But the goal of 
the cherished aspirations expressed 
during the topical sessions in the 
auditorium became reality, at least 
in part, in the grand ensemble of 
the hundreds of voices chanting at 
Holy Mass, Vespers, and Compline, 
when the Praise of God ascended in 
divinely inspired words and rich, 
flowing melodies which have been 
the song of the Church for centuries. 
If those who were here for the 
event felt as though they took some- 
thing along with them when leaving, 
they may be well assured that they 
also left much behind. Their 
whole-hearted cooperation, unselfish 
generosity, and unfeigned sincerity 
made the Liturgical Week of 1942 
one which will long remain a vivid 
and happy memory for all the stu- 
dents of the major and minor semi- 
naries and the members of the mo- 
nastic community. May God con- 
tinue to bless these Weeks of in- 
spiration and edification. 
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ECHOES FROM OUR ABBEY HALLS 


DEATH CALLS BROTHER PLACIDUS 


Early Wednesday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 14th, in the very midst of the 
Liturgical Week, one of the big 
bells of the Abbey Church tower 
tolled. For the visitors the oft 
asked question immediately arose: 
“I wonder who died?” The monks 
and students at once realized that 
the somber tolling was telling that 
the earthly sojourn had finally come 
to an end for one of the Brothers 
who had been in a dying condition 
for the past several days. Brother 
Placidus had gone home. 

The life of Brother Placidus 
Fuchs began June 8, 1871, in the 
tiny village of Spitz, Bavaria. At 
the age of fourteen he left his home 
and came to St. Meinrad with the 
express desire of becoming a Bene- 
dictine. He had been preceded here 
by one of his brothers. Another 
followed. The latter is now our Fa- 
ther Louis, at present chaplain for 
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the Poor Clare Monastery, Evans- 
ville. Brother Placidus started out 
in the minor seminary; after two 
years he felt his vocation to be that 
of a Lay Brother. He had been a 
candidate but a short time when the 
devastating fire of 1887 reduced the 
abbey buildings to smoke-scorched 
walls. The incident is told that 
when the fire had just broken out 
Brother Placidus ran into the cobb- 
ler shop and excitedly asked for a 
bucket. Brother Hilary, the shoe- 
maker, handed him one with the 
admonition: “Now be sure to bring 
it back!” When the flames were 
finally extinguished, Brother Placi- 
dus still had the bucket. 
no longer a cobbler shop to which 
he might return it. 

On September 15th, 1889, Brother 
Placidus made his profession of 
vows. It was during the ensuing 
fifty-two years of his faithful mo- 
nastie life that he showed the ver- 
satility of his abilities. His early 
religious occupations kept him busy 
in the shoe and tailor shops. Then 
Abbot Fintan desired someone to 
work in the abbey print shop. 
Brother Placidus was selected; 
during his thirty years as typesetter 
he gave ample proof of his careful- 
ness and patience. His was an ac- 
tive promotion of the Catholic press, 
for each month he set up the forms 
for the Paradieses Fruechte, St. 
Rita Letter, and THE GRAIL. After 
long years at the press, when the 
growing family increased the work 
in the abbey proper, he was assigned 
to assist in the kitchen. Then he 
was changed to sacristan. Perhaps 
it is here that he will be especially 
remembered. His deep and genuine 
holiness was evident; the sacristy 
and church were always neat to per- 
fection. Prompt, cheerful, reverent 
—this industrious little man, armed 
with mop and bucket and laboring 
to keep the places under his care s0 
clean, was always a sermonette on 
love for the beauty of God’s house. 
Subsequent sickness and the heavy 
demands of sacristy work called for 
relief; at this time evidences of 
future difficulty regarding health be- 
gan to show themselves in a more 
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marked way. Brother Placidus, 
however, would not remain idle. So 
back he went to lighter kitchen 
work. He had a certain habit of 
returning to former tasks, for, be- 
sides his work in the kitchen, he also 
helped in the publication of THE 
GRAIL, this time, though, not as 
printer, but as clerk in the office. 
When our GRAIL readers received 
notice that their subscription would 
soon expire, that meant that Bro- 
ther Placidus was thumbing through 
his files. 


Many are the beautiful qualities 
of which Brother Placidus was a 
shining example. In him there was 
a happy combination of a wide 
knowledge of things practical joined 
to a deep love of the good. The 
name Placidus aptly fitted his deep, 
abiding peace of soul and unbound- 
ing charity, which always fanned to 
a glow the hearts of those with 
whom he lived. But there was more. 
Brother’s personality was not a 
pale, straight-laced, spiritless one. 
Some of his old time acquaintances 
in the printing press playfully re- 
ferred to him as “Fuechslie”’— 
“Little Fox”—which bore a double 
implication. It was, first of all, a 
diminutive of his last name; then 
it was significant of his smallness 
of stature, his quick, alert actions, 
and bright merry eyes. He was a 
man of a thousand expressions; the 
wrinkles of his face spelled the 
words. His knowing “Ja, Ja!” many 
a time and oft brought peals of 
laughter from those with whom he 
was jibing good-naturedly. Even 
the birds and animals sensed his 
sunny disposition. The many spar- 
Trows in the monastic cloister court 
were long under his gentle sway. In 
fact, he had given a name to many 
of them, to which, so he claimed, 
they always responded. His favorite 
pet, though, was “Benny,” our pet 
crow, who would come swooping 
down to him as soon as he spied him. 
Brother’s first comment was: “Ja, 
Ja, I know what you want,” and 
with a smile and chuckle he would 
produce the coveted egg from his 
ample pocket. “Benny” then pro- 
ceeded to squawk and flap his wings 
with delight. 


But there came a Calvary in this 
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humble and lovable man’s life. In 
this, too, he was a model. For many 
years he suffered from a harassing 
skin trouble which, it seems, was 
brought about by lead poisoning con- 
tracted while working in the print- 
ing press. He had celebrated his 
golden jubilee of religious profes- 
sion and was still putting in eight 
and ten hours of clerical work when 
this difficulty made foreboding ad- 
vances. Finally his condition be- 
came such that he was taken to St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary, Louisville, 
whence he never returned. During 
the last seven months of his life his 
plight was almost unbearable—and 
might have been in one whose trust 
was less firmly grounded in God’s 
love. His silky white hair turned 
to fuzz. His skin scaled off in large 
flakes. Further complications set in. 
Like another Job was he afflicted; 
and like Job his patience was equal 
to the affliction. When after a few 
months he became fully aware that 
he would not recover, he said that 
in trying to diagnose his case the 
doctors “were at the end of their 
Latin.” 


About a week before his death 
he passed into a coma. Only twice 
did he regain consciousness. One 
morning he awoke and remarked 
that he had not as yet received Holy 
Communion; shortly after receiving 
he again relapsed into unconscious- 
ness. On October 5th, the feast of 
St. Placid, he realized that it was 
his patronal feast day; he awoke to 
inform all about him of the fact. 

His death was hardly perceptible 
—it was like a clock which had run 
its course and then quietly stopped. 
He died just as he had lived, and 
his reward, we cannot but firmly be- 
lieve, is great. Father Louis, his 
brother, offered the Sclemn Requiem 
High Mass and officiated at the 
obsequies in the cemetery on October 
17th. For such a faithful and ex- 
emplary life we pray that Brother 
Placidus’s rest may be what his 
name means—peaceful. 


DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 


‘THE Liturgical Week was but a 

week past when once again there 
were distinguished guests with us. 
This time it was a world-renowned 
singing family—the famous Baron 
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Georg and Baroness Maria Augusta 
von Trapp and their ten talented 
children, together with Rev. Dr. 
Franz Wasner, their chaplain and 
music director. While en route from 
a western concert tour to Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, where they have their 
next engagement, they stopped in 
for a short visit, arriving Saturday 
evening, October 24th. If some of 
us had not as yet made their ac- 
quaintance before, personally or 
through the press, they surely 
seemed seasoned friends before their 
leaving the following Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

On Sunday evening the golden- 
voiced family sang at Benediction 
services. The next morning the 
Common parts of the conventual 
High Mass were sung by them in 
the exquisite polyphonic arrange- 
ment of Palestrina. Since a worthy 
and competent appreciation would be 
impossible, let us but say that their 
international fame and repute is 
well merited. 

Monday evening Baroness Maria 
Augusta addressed the entire as- 
sembled community in the minor 
seminary auditorium. The address 
was informal—a family gathering, 
as she termed it. And here we met 
the family, the Baroness first intro- 
ducing her husband; then came 
Johanna and Agatha, sopranos; 
Hedwig and Martina, the altos of 
the troupe; next Maria, contralto. 
Rupert, the oldest son and a doctor 
of medicine, sings bass, while Wer- 
ner is a tenor. Rosemary and 
Eleanore are still “possibilities”; 
little Johannes, the Benjamin of the 
family, even though asleep some- 
where upstairs, sent his love to all 
those assembled. 

After this brief introduction, the 
engaging, three-chapter odyssey of 
this unusual family was unfolded by 
the Baroness. What might be called 
the “childhood” of the happy family 
centered around their spacious 
estate at the foot of the Gainsberg 
Mountains near Salzburg, Austria. 
Here it was that the family lived 
peacefully for many years, growing 
in numbers and increasing in years. 
Each of the children was instilled 
with a deep love for music, vocal and 
instrumental, from its earliest years. 
They arranged family entertain- 
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ments. Then Father Wasner, who 
had received the Doctor of Divinity 
degree at Rome and later taught 
Gregorian chant at the diocesan 
seminary in Salzburg, became ‘the 
chaplain and music director of the 
family. 

Their custom of gathering in 
front of the mammoth fireplace in 
the baronial hall of their castle on 
the long winter evenings to sing the 
folk songs of the Tyrolean country- 
side, the beautiful compositions and 
adaptions of sacred music by Father 
Wasner which they sang for the 
service in their private chapel— 
these had long remained unknown to 
anyone outside the family circle 
until one evening Mme. Lotte Leh- 
man, the opera and concert singer, 
was their guest at dinner. She in- 
sisted that brilliant talent such 
as theirs must not remain hidden. 
At her urgent suggestion they 
entered a vocal contest in the vicini- 
ty. They won. This was the initial 
victory in a series of quick, succes- 
sive triumphs which climaxed in a 
concert tour to all the capitals of 
Europe and an American tour in 
1938-1939. Here ends the “child- 
hood” period. 

The second chapter of the odyssey 
was short, decisive, sad. The pri- 
mary factor was the advancing 
triumph of the Nazis and the Aus- 
trian anschluss. The family—first, 
last, and always genuinely Catholic 
—was faced with disruption. The 
Nazi staffed schools were an insidi- 
ous threat to every home. Baron 
von Trapp was made liable to 
damaging accusations; the practice 
of the Faith by anyone was serious- 
ly menaced. A quick decision was 
imperative. The family had been 
offered a second contract in the 
United States for the’ 1939-1940 
season. A decision was made. They 
accepted, sailing from Oslo, Norway, 
and arriving on the shores of their 
adopted land with a total of $4.17 
in their collective pocketbook. Their 
invaluable antique furniture, preci- 
ous family heirlooms, currency—all 
had to be left behind. Their estate 
they had given to a religious com- 
munity, but this made little differ- 
ence when Hitler marched into 
Austria. They had no close friends 
in America, but they had letters of 
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introduction; they had a contract 
and unswerving trust in God’s provi- 
dence. Thus ended chapter two. 
The third era of this family’s 
history is briefly told. Their con- 
certs again met with hearty ap- 
preciation and approval. New 
friends tended to fill the places of 
old ones whom they had left behind. 
Their castle was exchanged for a 
large cottage near Philadelphia. 
They are now on their third trans- 
continental tour, having concert en- 
gagements which will keep them on 
the road for many months to come. 
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pastor of Annunciation Church, 

Aurora, Ill. now chaplain at Camp 
Knox, Kentucky. 
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These meager facts are but the 
scanty outline of a story that reads 
like a modern fairy tale. The foun- 
dation and pivot of all the activities 
of this family is a principle which 
might serve as a model and inspira- 
tion to every family in our country. 
Their one unchanging norm where- 
by all things are judged and deci- 
sions are made is the answer to the 
query: “Is this God’s will?” The 
resultant action is accordingly. For 
example, the tall, dignified Baron 
Georg, commander-in-chief of his 
country’s submarine fleet in the 
Mediterranean during World War 
I, was again offered this high com- 
mission by Hitler in the present 
conflict. Added to this, Rupert, the 
oldest son, had just received his 
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degree in medicine and was pre- 
sented with a ranking position in 
the principal hospital of Vienna. 
The status of the von Trapps was 
seemingly assured—if they would 
join with the Nazi party. Was this 
what God would have them do? 
That they are in our country at the 
moment bespeaks their decision. 

Wherever they travel, however, 
they carry with them some of the 
atmosphere of their homeland; they 
all retain their Austrian dress, the 
girls having gay colored, ankle 
length skirts, peasant blouses, and 
flat shoes. A humorous remark was 
overheard in the nearby village one 
evening during their visit here when 
several of the family entered the inn 
where they were lodging. Their 
costume gained immediate atten- 
tion. Someone leaned over to his 
neighbor and _  sagely observed: 
“Well, it looks like the girls around 
here are getting out their Halloween 
dresses again.” 

One gauge of the approval of the 
community attending the informal 
address given by the Baroness might 
be the enthusiastic ovation at its 
close. Since it was a family gather- 
ing, they ended, as is a fine old 
custom, by one family entertaining 
the other. Special features were 
several yodeling selections. In 
words to this effect, the Baroness 
explained that yodeling is not an 
intensified form of yowling, but a 
beautiful technique of singing with- 
out words—in fact, frequently 
enough there come times when our 
emotions cannot be rightly expressed 
in words. After they had performed 
we all agreed. 

The next morning, Tuesday, our 
gifted musicians were once more on 
their way. Their contribution to 
the welfare of our-country is even 
more than enriching it musically. It 
can well be upheld that their ability 
to sing so beautifully is in a very 
definite way the result of their ex- 
emplary family life. In trying 
reinstill a love for the charming 
family life that is theirs into the 
audiences before whom they per 
form, they are doing real missionary 
work. We pray that success may be 
theirs, and we welcome them back 
for another visit at their earliest 
opportunity. 
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VERY year, at Christmas time, the Holy Child 
came on a visit to the nuns. He came with 
his mother and Saint Joseph and the shepherds and 
all the pet animals, and they all stayed together in 
the little house that the sisters fixed up for them. 


The house stood on a table in the entry just out- 
side the chapel. First there was a white cloth over 
the table, with lace edges hanging down. On this 
stood the house. It had only a roof and one wall, 
at the back, so that you could see right inside it. 
Behind were the mountains that Sister Isabelle had 
made, of brown paper covered with sparkly snow, 
and there were evergreens all round, and ivy, and 
two real little pine trees growing by themselves in 
pots. 

The Holy Child seemed to like His house. He 
lay just inside it, smiling, on a bed of straw. He 
didn’t seem to mind that the house had only one 
wall, or that the sisters hadn’t thought about put- 
ting any furniture in it. He lay there and smiled, 
with his arms stretched out. His mother and Saint 
Joseph knelt, one on each side, and behind them 
knelt two angels. That made five people, and the 
little house wouldn’t hold any more, so the shep- 
herds had to stand outside, as close as they could 
get, and near them stood the animals, the cow and 
the gray donkey and the three white lambs, two 
lying down and one standing up. The one standing 
was a little bigger than the others, and had a red 
collar on. When all the candles were lighted it 
looked just like a party, with the holy child in the 
middle. 


Twice a day, going to chapel and coming out, the 
file of little blue-pinafored girls passed the table 
where the holy child lived; sixteen heads, two by 
two, brown and yellow and mouse-colored under 
their thin starched veils, bobbing by sedately,. with 
kindly Sister Catherine in her black robes walking 
behind. Going to and from chapel there was no 
time to pause, because all the other girls walked 
behind and one had to keep moving; one had only 
a glimpse in passing of the little house with all the 
family gathered round it, bright and dazzling in 
the light of the wax candles. But every evening 
at Christmas time, instead of going up the two 
long straight flights of stairs to the landing out- 
side the dormitory, where the little girls usually 
said their prayers, Sister Catherine would take 
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them the long way round, down the hall and up the 
back staircase and through a door by the linen-room 
to the chapel entry. 

To Morene, spending her first Christmas with the 
sisters, there was something very exciting in the 
detour. The back stairway was rather dark; the 
boards creaked underfoot, and it had a queer smell. 
There were shadowy corners in it, and the most 
shadowy place of all was by the linen-room door. 
Here you had to stand still and wait, because this 
was the sisters’ part of the house and next door to 
the chapel. You had to stand very quietly while 
Sister Catherine’s feet in their flat shoes came 
creak, creak along the passage, till she reached the 
door and turned the handle. 

AND then, when the door swung open, there were 
the candles shining, and in the middle of all this 
sudden brightness was the little holy child on his 
straw bed. 

Kneeling on the hard boards that always made 
her shift and wriggle long before Sister Catherine’s 
measured voice reached the last “Amen,” Morene 
had a good view of the little house and everything 
about it. The mountains looked just like real, the 
snow glittered on the evergreen branches and the 
white-cotton-batting where the shepherds stood. It 
was all very beautiful. 

And yet there was something about it not quite 
right. 


P RIVATELY, Morene had her own opinion of 
how the sisters treated the holy child. The 
snow was lovely and so were Sister Isabelle’s 
mountains and the little pine trees, but something 
better could have been done about the house. There 
was no furniture, there were no curtains; there 
wasn’t even a rug. It was true that the holy child 
stayed in bed, but he couldn’t be very comfortable 
even there. There should certainly have been a 
pillow, and so long as the sisters sewed so well they 
could have made sheets and a quilt and a little 
blanket too. Morene supposed that they just hadn’t 
thought about it, which was funny, because they 
had known for days and days that the holy child 
was coming. It was no way to treat a guest, and 
the holy child was a guest; Sister Catherine had 
said so. 
It was unusually cold that Christmas. 
went outdoors, 
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pinched and the wind stung your face. Indoors 
the little girls had to wear their sweaters going to 
chapel and along the corridors, and when they got 
up in the morning their fingers were pink and stiff. 
Because the big register in the floor, for some 
reason, was not giving all the heat it should, Sis- 
ter Catherine brought an oil heater and stood it on 
the dormitory floor, and the children dressed 
around it. 


Then there came the frostiest day of all. 


Tucked in bed that evening, her toes drawn up 
under her nightgown to keep them from touching 
the chilly sheets, Morene thought about the holy 
child. He must be terribly cold down there. The 
sisters, evidently, were doing nothing about it. 
They didn’t even seem worried. 


The oil heater, turned low, glowed like a red eye 
in the middle of the dormitory floor. Through the 
looped-up curtains of her bed Morene could see the 
long shadows it threw across the floor and up the 
walls. From the other beds came the small breath- 
ing sounds of sleep. Morene tried to sleep too. But 
every time she shut her eyes she saw the holy child, 
with only his little shirt on, lying there on the 
straw bed as she had seen him that evening. 


Presently she heard, far off and hollow, the three 
tolls of the gateway bell, and after what seemed a 
very long time, the slow, tired steps of Sister Mar- 
garet, the portress, making her last round. She 
came up the stairway, carrying her lantern, and 
then Morene could hear the clink as she set it down 
finally at the head of the dormitory stairs, where 
it would burn until morning. 


For a little while longer Morene lay still. Then 
very cautiously she pushed back the covers, slid first 
one leg, then the other, out of bed. 


[It WAS chilly on the floor. Morene felt for her 

slippers, pulled on her dressing-gown. Edging 
her way past the other beds with their humped, 
sleeping mounds, she reached the doorway and the 
open landing. 


There were two stairways. One, where the lan- 
tern stood, was that which the children always used. 
The other led down through the sisters’ part of the 
house to the chapel entry. Little girls had no busi- 
ness here alone, especially at night. 


Holding her breath, Morene began to creep down, 
praying that the boards would not creak. The 
first landing at the bottom was easy; one turned 
to the right. There was a big room to cross; then 
came a corridor, another little flight of steps, and 
then one reached the chapel entry. 
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HERE was nothing to be afraid of in the dark; 

Morene knew. All the same there were 
shadows. They reached out after you. And the 
corridor was long; much longer than it ever seemed 
by daylight. It stretched and stretched. It seems 
as if you would never get to the end of it. 

The entry door was closed. Morene tugged at it. 
It did not stir. She tugged again and it gave sud- 
denly, with a creak that seemed to echo through the 
whole house. 

She was in the chapel entry. There were no 
candles burning. Everything was dim and myste- 
rious. Only a faint, uncertain flicker came from 
the little red swinging lamp overhead, shining 
down on the tiny house and the small waxen figure 
of the holy child. 

For a moment, in that dim, pinkish glow, Morene 
stood uncertain, her heart beating very fast. Then 
she moved closer, nearer still, till her fingers 
touched the white tablecloth. Resolutely she 
reached out her hand, snatched the holy child from 
his straw bed, and thrusting him into the warm 
folds of her dressing-gown, turned and ran. 


In the morning Morene woke early. She pushed 
her hand under her pillow, where she had put the 
holy child to sleep the night before, wrapped up in 
a handkerchief to keep him warm. 

Something very awful had happened to the holy 
child. No one would have recognized him. His 
limbs had lost their shape; the face was flattened 
and stuck fast to the handkerchief. He was nothing 
but a horrible messy lump of softened wax. 


It was a judgment. She had been a wicked little 
girl. Hastily, too conscience-stricken even for 
tears, she folded the handkerchief back over what 
had been the holy child. But somehow through her 
misery a sense of injustice struggled. She hadn’t 
wanted tobe wicked; she had wanted to be good. 
She wanted to make the holy child warm and com- 
fortable.. She thought he would understand, and 
he hadn’t understood. He had melted. 


What could be done? She couldn’t leave him 
there. She couldn’t put him back into the chapel. 
Had there only been an earthquake, then and there, 
if it could have buried her and the whole school and 
the holy child all together so that nobody, nobody 
would ever know what had happened... . But earth- 
quakes didn’t come like that. And the dressing bell 
was ringing.... 

The Ancient Mariner, with the dead albatross 
hung about his neck, suffered nothing in compari- 
son with Morene that morning. He, at least, did 
not have to carry his burden secretly. He was not 
in terror every moment that someone would say, 
“What’s that lump inside your dress?” 
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Morene seemed to hold herself rather queerly all 
morning. At recess she showed an inclination to 
sit alone and sniff. The young sister who was in 
charge of the children called her over. 

“Why aren’t you playing with the others, dear?” 

“T d’know. I think I got a cold.” 

“You shouldn’t sniff like that. 
handkerchief ?” 

“T—haven’t got one.” 

Morene flushed guiltily. It was a lie. She knew 
where her handkerchief was. Even as she said it 
she could feel something slipping... slipping... 
right down by her waistband. If only the elastic 
would hold! 

“Then I think you had better go and get one. Go 
quietly, and if you meet anyone on the stairs you 
can say that Sister sent you.” 

No sign from a relenting heaven could have been 
more welcome. 

Clutching her waistband, treading with every 
precaution till she was once outside the door, 
Morene went. Once she reached the corridor, she 
flew. All the morning she had prayed for just this 
chance. When she reached the dormitory landing 
she went straight to the bathroom. 

This particular bath had been put in when the 
school was remodeled. It was a high, old-fashioned 
tub, and underneath it, where the pipes went down, 
there was a piece of floor board missing. What 
she was going to do was wicked, but it couldn’t 
make things any worse than they were already. 

She groped, shook herself; something fell with 
a little thud to the linoleum. She picked up the 
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holy child, handkerchief and all, and lying down 
flat on her stomach she poked him through the 
hole as far as she could reach. 

She had done with taking care of him. She had 
done with trying to be kind to people, ever again, 
as long as she lived. 

All that day, Morene felt the shame and wished 
that she could melt and trickle away... She felt 
too, that she would have to tell. 


OUR o’clock came. Two by two the little girls 
went into chapel. Invisible strings were pulling 
Morene, but she dared not look. Nothing had been 
said all day. Perhaps in chapel they were going 
to speak about it. Perhaps when they all stood up 
to go out, somebody would step out into the aisle. .. 


The little girls rose, filed one by one out of the 
straight pews and Morene joined their ranks, as 
usual. She crossed the mat by the chapel door. 
Now she could smell the evergreens and the hot 
wax; the warm breath from the candles was right 
in her face. She had to turn. 


There was the little house, just as usual. There 
were Sister Isabelle’s mouutains, all shiny, and the , 
pine trees and the shepherds and the gray donkey. 
And there, just where he had always been, was the 
holy child. He seemed to have grown a little, that 
was all. He smiled at Morene as if nothing had 
happened at all. 

Sister Catherine was not a bit surprised after 
supper, when a little girl with red eyes and still 
sniffing asked to “talk to her alone.” 


CATHOLIC INFORMATION 
Is the Golden Rule Sufficient? 


“Creeds and dogmas mean nothing to me. The 
Golden Rule is my religion.” A common statement. 
A growing sentiment. A dangerous tendency which 
bodes ill for the human soul and for the good of our 
country. 

With the Golden Rule, no real Christian has any 
quarrel. It is Christ’s own command to “love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” But is that all that God com- 
mands? Is that all that Christ taught in His three 
years of missionary life? 

No Bible student—no true Christian—will con- 
cede this, nor can he help deploring a condition 
today which enables mere man with his so-called 
“freedom of conscience” to cast aside one by one 
God’s eternal truths, leaving himself at last with 
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the Golden Rule alone, which he too often follows 
merely from an innate sense of decency and from a 
desire to maintain the respect of his fellow-man. 


The Catholic Church with its positive creed, its 
absolute dogmas, its uncompromising adherence to 
eternal truths—has not only existed basically un- 
changed throughout the ages, but has flourished in 
all parts of the world, under all sorts of condi- 
tions and persecutions. To the unbiased thinker, all 
this must cause a wonderment and a desire to know 
the Catholic secret of success. 


CATHOLIC INFORMATION SOCIETY 
OF NARBERTH 
Narberth, Pa. 


P. O. Box 35 








THE ART OF LIVING 
JOYFULLY 


By Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 


This review is taken from The 
Florida Catholic, diocese of St. 
Augustine, Florida. 

“In our modern age the fear of 
not finishing in time what we are 
doing saps the spiritual, mental, and 
bodily strength of many. Such are 
always in a stew: If they ride, they 
must always get there as quickly as 
possible; if they wait, they must 
forever pull out their watches, to see 
how far behind schedule they are; 
if they eat—well, they never eat, 
they just swallow; if they expect, 
they must think of nothing else, do 
*nothing else, until the expected 
happens; if it happens, they are 
nervous with elation, or they must 
take a rest, to make up for the 
energy spent and give their nerves 
a chance to recuperate; if it does 
not happen, they are disconsolate, 
and their expectancy turns sour— 
into a chagrin, disgust, peevishness, 
and a pitiful self-coddling.” 


WE PUBLISH this paragraph 

to whet your appetite for a 
delightful little book put on our desk 
by some kind soul. Its title is “The 
Art of Living Joyfully,” its author 
the Rev. Henry Brenner, 0O.S.B. 
The publishers are The Grail, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana, and the one dollar 
you must part with in order to ob- 
tain it is indeed “a trifling and in- 
considerate sum” as Charles Dickens 
would put it. 


For some inexplicable reason it 
has always been our habit to look 
at the last page first when opening 
a new book and to start the perusal 
of a newspaper with the back page. 
This habit has certainly paid us 
when we looked at page 138 of “The 
Art of Living Joyfully.” There we 
found, neatly arranged in thirty- 
seven chapters, a topical index of all 
the problems of your mind and soul, 
beginning with serenity and pla- 
cidity, to satisfaction and hope, and 
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ending with optimism, heavenliness 
and exultation. Of course, you will 
have to find out for yourself what 
ails you; but for the remedy just 
open the chapter meeting your case 
and if you don’t feel better after 
reading it you might as weil hurry 
and consult the proper authorities. 


THE REED AND THE ROCK 
By Theodore Maynard 


UN DER this title the writer gives 

@ popular account (in 265 
pages) of the activities of a saintly 
member of the American Hierarchy, 
the first Bishop of Vincennes, Simon 
Bruté de Rémur. Part I recounts 
the early life of Simon in France 
(1779-1810); Part II, Simon’s 
twenty-four years in the East, at St. 
Mary’s College, Baltimore, and at 
Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburgh 
(1810-1834); Part III sketches the 
work of Simon as Bishop of vincen- 
nes (1834-1839). 

Much of the book is well and 
interestingly written, though the 
author might have toid us more 
about the immediate subject of his 
narrative. When the poet and 
literateur enters the domain of His- 
tory, it is difficult to establish a cri- 
terion by which to judge of his selec- 
tion of subject-matter. ‘Ihe title 
may seen disconcerting to some: an 
adamantine character that can per- 
severe for twenty-four years under 
trying and difficult conditions bears 
perhaps little resemblance to “the 
reed.” Rather than an apology, in 
the introductory “Note,” the author 
in less space might have listed the 
principal historical works treating 
of his subject. To many it will seem 
a pity that a hundred years after 
the death of the saintly founder of 
a missionary diocese, a literateur 
should find it necessary to stress so 
preseveringly the eccentricities of a 
man whom one of the Presidents of 
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Books and Booklets 


in Review 


the United States singled out as the 
most learned man in America and 
whom a Carroll, an England, a 
Hughes (ecclesiastics of the highest 
rank) revered and esteemed, whose 
advice and assistance they sought on 
innumerable occasions. 


TREATISE ON THE LOVE 
OF GOD 
By St. Francis de Sales 
Translated into English by Rev. 
Henry Benedict Mackey, O.S.B. 


I‘ 1616 St. Francis wrote an intro- 
duction io this standard work on 
the “Love of God” in which he states 
trat his “intention is only to repre- 
sent simply and naively, without art, 
still more without false colours, the 
history of the birth, progress, decay, 
operations, properties, advantages 
and excellencies of divine love.” 

As his “Introduction to a Devout 
Life” is addressed to Philothea, so 
this treatise is addressed to Theo- 
timus. To those who object that 
men will not read the former be- 
cause they do “not esteem advice 
given to a woman to be worthy of 
a man,” he replies that “it is the 
soul that aspires to devotion that I 
call Philothea, and men have souls 
as well as women.” Should a woman 
not wish to read this treatise, ad- 
dressed to Theotimus, he reminds 
her that “Theotimus, to whom I 
speak, is the human spirit desirous 
of making progress in holy love, 
which spirit is equally in women as 
in men.” 

Following the advice of the Arch- 
bishop of Vienne, Peter de Villars, 
that as far as the matter would per- 
mit he “should always be short in 
the chapters,” St. Francis divides 
the matter into twelve books, each 
having from eleven to twenty-two 
chapters, or one hundred eighty- 
eight in all. It will always remain &@ 
standard and exhaustive treatise om 
this important topic. 
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A LETTER FROM LISIEUX 
By John Mathias Haffert 

OHN Mathias Haffert is not the 

author of this biography of 
Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart 
(Marie), the eldest sister of St. 
Therese of the Child Jesus, but the 
translator and editor. The author 
is none other than Mother Agnes of 
Jesus (Pauline), who as Prioress 
commanded St. Therese to write her 
Autobiography. Thus again the 
Catholic world is debtor to Mother 
Agnes of Jesus for a book that 
breathes the same spirit as the 
Autobiography, although there is a 
vast difference in the personalities 
of Therese and her eldest sister. 
Without a doubt The Letter from 
Lisieux will become as popular as 
St. Therese’s own book, and de- 
servedly so. There is but one flaw 
in this book and it is Chapter XI, 
where the editor interrupts the 
author and inserts a chapter on the 
Carmelite scapular. I had the same 
feelings when I reached that chapter 
as I do when a beautiful symphony 


concert on the radio is interrupted 
by advertizing. I love the Scapular 
Devotion, but the exploitation of it 
in this book was annoying. It would 
have been more proper to have 
added it as an appendix and not 
have spoiled the beautiful story of 
the Carmelite Prioress. 


MY SILENT PARTNER 


By The Reverend H. J. Heagney, 
Litt. D. 


HE title of this book is taken 

from the first of the seventy-two 
stories that make up the volume. All 
of ‘the stories are short and all of 
them are edifying. They are writ- 
ten “for young folks” and there is 
no doubt they will please every red- 
blooded American, young and old. 
While the name “story” fits all the 
narratives, they are not fiction—at 
least most of them are not. They 
are incidents from the lives of the 
saints and from the lives of ex- 
emplary children of all centuries. 
If you are looking for a book to 
introduce family spiritual reading 








for just a few minutes each evening, 
here is a good book with which to 
begin. It is more than likely that 
when you finish the first story, there 
will be a clamor for more. 


ANSWERS 
By Father Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 


WE HAVE here a practical 

handbook of information con- 
cerning Catholic doctrine. The mat- 
ter is arranged in the form of ques- 
tions and answers, and a handy in- 
dex makes the contents readily 
available. These answers cover the 
entire field of Catholic doctrine, ar- 
ranged under such titles as Grace, 
Purgatory, Confession, Indulgences, 
etc., and should satisfy the Catholic 
as well as the non-Catholic inquirer. 
The answers are of sufficient length 
to satisfy the ordinary lay person, 
and at the same time brief enough 
to prevent the reading of them from 
becoming tedious. This book should 
prove of interest to Catholics who 
have occasion to discuss their re- 
ligion with those outside the Church. 





FROM 


‘THE Catholic Church is so en- 

raptured at the love of God as 
set forth in the mystery of Christ- 
mas that she never gets through 
ringing the bells for twelve months 
of the year. That is why you hear 
every morning, noon, and night from 
cathedral campanile or humble 
church tower the Christmas message 
of the angelus bell. For so great a 
love of God needs remembering 
every day. 

Let the headlines of the daily 
papers carry frightful news of war 
and death; let te radio blare forth 
to worried Americans the latest 
bulletins of battle; at least those 
who still thrill with faith in the In- 
tarnation of Jesus Christ, will again 
take heart at the ringing of the 
glad angelus bells announcing to a 
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A THOUSAND SPIRES 


By Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


jittery world the best of all news: 
“The Word was made Flesh and 
dwelt amongst us.” 


For whom does the angelus ring? 
It rings for you whoever you are 
who can still believe in the lovely 
mystery of Christmas. It rings for 
those who sit in the shadows of 
death and the cold comfortless dwell- 
ing of unbelief. It rings for Chris- 
tians to kneel and pray; it rings for 
Jews to follow the shepherds of 
Israel to the place where Christ is 
laid today; it rings for the gentiles 
and modern pagans to learn wisdom 
from the three wise men and dis- 
cover in Jesus Christ the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. 


During the restless days of war 
how better keep our .souls in peace 
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than by the pause morning, noon, 
and night, at the angelus bell? 
From a thousand spires the bells 
ring forth 
Their Christmas message sweet 
and fresh; 
From east and west, from south 
and north 
Their ringing fills our hearts with 
prayer 
And saves our souls from bleak 
despair: 
The word of God was ence made 
flesh. 
O ring the bells of Christmas- 
tide; 
Ring them morning, noon and 
night; 
Ring the good news far and wide 
And fill our hearts with hope ind 
light. 
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Sest Yourself 


Answers 


See page 374 


Eugene Spiess, O.S.B. 


1. In the forties or fifties of the last century an old 
man was asked this question as he knelt before the 
tabernacle of his parish church. He replied: “I say 
no prayers. I look at Him and He looks at me.” In- 
tense love for the Blessed Sacrament makes this 
possible. 


2. When the writer was about four years old, he was 
led by the hand of his young mother down a street just 
opposite to the now famous East side of Manhattan. 
We came to a corner where women, friends of my 
mother, were standing speaking excitedly over a news 
item found in a New York daily. A shout by his 
mother is all the writer recalls. “What? What is this 
you are saying? A murder committed in New York 
City?” 


In an issue of the New York Times of October 4th 
or 5th, the reader can read of the murder of a school 
teacher by two youths, also the murder of a Catholic 
young soldier in the Harlem district of New York City. 
The writer is tempted to shout: “What? What? Only 
two murders committed in New York City in a day?” 
The reader can draw his or her own conclusions. Where 
there is no Religion, youth of itself turns to paganism. 


8. We should make our good intention daily, at least 
often. This will sanctify all our actions, even the most 
indifferent ones. We should not say with the bad man 
mentioned in the gospels: “Lord, thou art a severe 
master. Thou reapest where Thou hast not sown, etc.” 
We should say: “Lord, since I am so busy during the 
day, I offer to Thy glory and praise all my actions, 
even eating or drinking, smoking a pipe or cigarette, 
everything that is not sinful.” 


4. For the ordinary Catholic man or woman it is 
often best not to argue with a bigot who hates all that 
“smacks” of “Popery.” It is much easier to tell such 
a one, “Throw your radio out into the streets; it smacks 
of ‘Popery’ for the inventor was a Catholic. 


“Throw any physician out of your home who talks of 
germs, serums, Pasteurization, etc. The man that gave 


us the fundamentals on germ life, Dr. Pasteur, served 
a priest’s Mass daily even when he was about 80 years 
old. ' 
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“Any physician that comes to your home and talks 
‘X-Ray’ business, throw him out.” In 1897 the writer 
paid a visit to the married sister of Mr. Roentgen at 
Disentis, Switzerland. She was only one member of 
that Catholic, ‘Popish’ family. 

“Jump up and down, for the ground on which you 
stand in the United States smacks of ‘Popery.’ While 
you are up in the air you are away from ‘Popery,’ 
Pope Alexander VI helped Columbus to find the new 
world and he appointed a Spanish Benedictine, of Irish 
descent, as his first Papal Apostolic Prefect in the New 
World. If you be a female bigot, and not too old, jump- 
ing up and down ought to be easy for you.” 

5. He was the successor of Pontius Pilate to whom 
the Apostle St. Paul made the appeal that he was a 
Roman citizen because he was born in the Roman 
colony of Tarsus. “I appeal to Caesar,” the Apostle 
said. Festus replied: “To Caesar thou shalt go.” He 
now sent St. Paul to Rome bound in chains. 


6. If you walk from the city of Rome out the 
Appian Way you become awe-inspired. You come to 
the famous subterranean cemetery of Saint Callistus. 
In this catacomb the tombs of many of the early Popes 
were found, as also the body of St. Cecilia. If you 
walk further south you come to the catacomb of St. 
Sebastian and ‘the crypt of St. Lucina, the Pomponia 
Grecina of whom Tacitus speaks in his annals. The 
tomb of a young man aged 22 years is found in this 
crypt inscribed, “Pomponius Grecinus aged 22 years.” 
This was in all probability the son of the famous Pom- 
ponia. 

Going in a southerly direction you arrive at the place 
which St. Luke, in his Acts of the Apostles, calls “Ad 
tres tabernas,” “The three taverns.” According to St. 
Luke St. Paul arrived here bound in chains and the 
brethren from Rome met the Apostle here. The Ap 
pian way is in good condition and coming from Naples 
in the year 1925 the writer seated in a pretty Liméu- 
sine car said to his chauffeur, “Here I sit in a pretty 
car with my pipe in my hand, and there you sit with 
a cigar in your mouth, and along this road St. Paul 
walked bound in chains.” The only answer the writer 
got was “Padre, le tempi hanno cambiati,” “Father, the 
times have changed.” 
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A Sweeping Look Through the Ages 


A Plea for Books 






William W. Buechel 


E WAS sitting in my big comfy chair in my 

study—this boy of mine—reading a book he 
had taken from my shelves. Ever since he could 
read, I had given him the right and the privilege 
to keep his books with mine and to read either his 
or mine as he saw fit. So intent was he on his 
reading that my presence went unbetrayed. I 
watched him intently—first seeing a smile, then a 
look of sadness, and then again seeing his little fists 
clench and unclench. 

I knew then where he was—this boy of mine. 
Certainly not in my study, I knew, for years ago 
(and even now) I too had gone through this same 
blessed experience. , 

In all likelihood my boy was even now at the helm 
of the Santa Maria watching bravely for land in 
that vast uncharted and unused sea; with Colum- 
bus standing at his side. This very minute he 
may be hearing the lookout’s joyous “Land! Land!” 


Maybe he is tired and footsore wondering how 
long it will be before this army of Caesar’s, of 
which he is a part, will enter Gaul. 

Then again he may be guiding his canoe down 
the great Mississippi with Pére Marquette; or re- 
sponding quickly to Paul Revere’s warning: “The 
British are coming.” 

I can even see him holding the throttle on one 
of the great locomotives that speed on shining rails 
from one end of our nation to the other. 


High up over the Atlantic Ocean, he may be a 
stowaway on the sky blazing flight of Colonel 
Lindbergh. 

Then again he may be standing in the great 
Roman amphitheater watching hungry lions being 
released to devour him for the sake of Christ. His 
body may even be writhed in pain and torment at 
the flogging post, or stretched on the rack, or tied 
to wild horses. 

He may be spending a life of toil and hardship, 
hidden away from the eyes of the world, saving 
souls for Christ in the mission fields. 


He may well be any one of thousands of God’s 
faithful priests kneeling before the Popes of every 





century and receiving orders to do and die, that 
immortal souls may live. 


All these things I know may be happening to my 
boy this very minute, for good books can do almost 
miraculous things to a boy of nine or ninety. 


How often I have visited London and Paris, al- 
though I have never been more than a hundred 
miles from home. I remember standing in the 
famous Westminster Cathedral and the great 
Notre Dame in Paris. I have climbed to the top 
of the Alps and fought my way through the burn- 
ing sands of the Sahara. 

I have had private audiences with the Popes of 
every century. I have even participated in the 
solemn Councils of the Church at Trent and Con- 
stantinople. . 

Through the medium of books, I too fought for 
liberty with George Washington. I sat in the Con- 
tinental Congress and helped form the new nation. 


When Honest Abe Lincoln was up for election as 
President, I campaigned strenuously for him. 


When the cry went up to “Go West, young man!” 
I was in the forefront of the throng that heeded 
the call of opportunity. 


I was on the battleship Maine when she was 
blown up in Havana harbor. 


I remember, too, the days when I was a leper in 
Molokai and was cared for by the indomitable 
Damien. I was with Francis Xavier when he 
entered India. Shabbily dressed, I walked through 
the streets of Assisi with the Poverello. It was I 
who gave St. Ignatius that book that changed his 
life from earthly heroics to heavenly heroics. 

I was with the North American Jesuits when 
they were martyred for the Faith by the Iroquois 
Indians. I traveled throughout the length and 
breath of the world and have seen every century, 
yet I have never actually been more than one hun- 
dred miles from home. 

Books were doing this same thing to my boy, 
as I had always hoped they would. He was being 
taken into all parts of the world. He was seeing 
all those wonderful things that I had imaginatively 
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seen as a boy. He was doing all those brave deeds 
that I had done in my mind as a boy. He was talk- 
ing to the world’s greatest—and to God Himself— 
yet he was just a child. 

Truly has it been said that “he who gives a child 
a book gives that child a sweeping look through its 
pages down the ages.” Every century is his in 
which to live; every people are his friends and 
neighbors; the beginnings and the ends of all na- 
tions, all peoples, all laws, all customs are his to see 
through the magic printed page. 


The beginning of God’s Church he may see, and 
he can know through books that it will truly last 
until the consummation of the world. 


If he wishes to be present when the earth was 
formed, when man was made, when the Chosen 
People were led into the land overflowing with milk 
and honey; if he wishes to walk with Jesus through- 
out tiny Palestine, and be a witness to His igno- 
minious death upon the Cross and His glorious vic- 








tory over death; if he wishes to travel with the 
friends of Jesus throughout the world and suffer 
with them and die with them and rise glorious with 
them again, books will guide him. 

If he wishes to travel over the seven oceans into 
every inhabited and uninhabited place, books will 
be his yacht. 

If he wishes to live here in such a way that he 
will live happily eternally, books will point out the 
High Way. 

No present to a child can ever exceed that of a 
good wholesome book. No greater good can be 
given a child than to grow up a friend of good 
books. They will surely give that child “a sweeping 
look down the ages.” They will give him a ship to 
sail on the sea of Destiny. They will give him a 
vision wide as the blue expanse of Sky. They will 
give him great dreams to dream and great thoughts 
to think. 

For his sake and for yours, give your child 
books. 


~ OS RR - - Te 





BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 














The Servant of God, Brother Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B., whose cause for 
canonization is proceeding rapidly, continues to gre=: .emarkable help to 
those who invoke him. The Holy Father Jas been petitioned to 
sign officially the commission to investigate fornally the works of this 
virtuous lay-brother. A holy picture bearing his ,;yhoto and a prayer to 
God for his glorification will be sent to any who ask for it. Please send 
an addressed and stamped envelope to the Reverend Jerome Palmer, O.S.B., 












I wish to thank Brother Meinrad 
for a special favor. I promised 
publication if my mother lived. At 
present she is improving beyond the 
doctor’s hopes. D. B. (Ind.) 


Enclosed is a small donation for 
favor received through prayer to 
Brother Meinrad for my children 
and for my sister-in-law, so that she 
would be able to walk again. My 
prayers were heard. R. M. (IIl.) 


I prayed to Brother Meinrad for 


work ... I now have a teaching 
position. E. H. (Kansas) 
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St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


My son joined the navy with the 
hope of becoming a machinist’s mate. 
I, therefore, prayed to Br. Meinrad 
that, if this is his vocation, it may 
be granted him. A card informing 
me of his transfer from the Great 
Lakes to New Jersey also brought 
the good news of his hope being ful- 
filled. I am convinced that it was 
through the intercession of Brother 
Meinrad that the favor was granted. 

T. V. (Ind.) 


I send heartfelt thanks for help 
received from my prayers to Brother 
Meinrad. Mrs. F. E., (Oklahoma) 
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Through the intercession of 
Brother Meinrad my husband is 
doing a better business than ever 
before. I am also feeling much 
better. M. B. (Miss.) 


Enclosed please find a small! offer- 
ing for a favor received from 
Brother Meinrad. Mrs. C. Ps 

(Kansas) 


Please find Mass offering which I 
promised if Brother Meinrad ob 
tained employment for my daughter. 
His was a speedy response to my ap 
peal. Mrs. G. (Ky.) 
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A few months ago my daughter 


was afflicted with a bad ear. Fear- 
ing it would have to be lanced, I 
prayed to Brother Meinrad. The ear 
is now healed. I promised publica- 
tion if this favor was granted. Mrs. 

A. B. (Wyo.) 


Since I have been praying to 
Brother Meinrad ——— has been 
doing much better. I hope that 
through prayer the cure will be 
complete. Mrs. W. C. (Ind.) 


Please have Mass offered for the 
advancement of the cause of Brother 
Meinrad as promised for his inter- 
cession in a matter in which my 
prayers were completely answered. 

D. R. (Calif.) 


I wish to thank Brother Meinrad 
and Father Paul of Moll for a favor 
received for my son and family, and 
also for curing my daughter’s tooth 
when it seemed it could not be 
saved. Mrs. D. (Kansas) 


I wish to give public thanks to St. 
Benedict and Brother Meinrad for 
financial aid. Mrs. T. A. (Ind.) 


Thanks to Brother Meinrad for 
a favor granted. L. S. (Ind.) 


I am sending an offering in 


thanksgiving for favor received 
through Brother Meinrad. 
G. C. (Ind.) 


I wish to let you know how thank- 
ful I am to Brother Meinrad. I 
promised publication if my brother 
would be relieved of a severe head- 
ache caused from a stroke. The 
doctors told him nothing could be 
done. Brother Meinrad brought re- 
lief. Mrs. L. C. (Iowa) 


I am enclosing an offering in 
thanksgiving for a favor received. 
E. D. (Mich.) 


Enclosed you will find an offering 
in thanksgiving for a favor re- 
ceived. My husband got better em- 
ployment, and I am starting to get 
a little better health after doctoring 
for five years. Mrs. R. H. (Ohio) 
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I’ve been praying for a long time 
and have received my wish. I 
didn’t know which way to decide, 
and praying to Brother Meinrad 
helped. M. E. N. (Pa.) 


I promised publication if my 
brother found work. We prayed to 





Physically handicapped by a 
painfully impaired leg for a 
period of five years, during 
which time medical science 
could offer only one cure, 
amputation, I sought ... the 
assistance of Brother Meinrad 
Eugster, O.S.B. During the 
surprisingly and miraculously 
short time of two weeks, I was 
blessed with complete health 
restoration. I was able not 
only to use my formerly im- 
paired leg normally, but ex- 
perienced a complete cessation 
of pain. Today, completely 
cured, and a perfectly normal 
woman, I take this opportunity 
of publicly expressing the fu- 
tility of physical aid in com- 
parison with that of spiritual; 
today, I am of the opinion that 
any problem, whether it be 
material or spiritual, and re- 
gardless of magnitude, can be 
realized by earnest and sincere 
prayers. Inasmuch as there 
are no words capable of sin- 
cerely expressing my gratitude 
and appreciation to Brother 
Meinrad, I shall continue to 
pray for this favor the re- 
mainder of my life. Mrs. J. O. 

(Ill.) 











Brother Meinrad and he answered 
our prayers. E. P. (Ky.) 


I wish to give public thanks to 
Brother Meinrad for a favor I have 
received through his intercession— 
the recovery of a friend from a 
serious operation. M. H. (Iowa) 


I want to express my sincerest 
thanks to Brother Meinrad. I hurt 
myself last spring and thought I 
would not get well. I prayed to Br. 
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Meinrad and received almost instan' 
help. J. R. (Kansas) 


We promised publication for 
different favors which were granted 
through the intercession of Br. 
Meinrad. S. M. (Wash.) 


I wish to express my thanks to 
Br. Meinrad for a special favor 
granted. H. Z. (Ind.) 


Please find enclosed an offering 
in honor of Br. Meinrad in thanks- 
giving for favor received. 

J. D. (Miss.) 


Please say a Mass in thanksgiving 
for a favor I received from Brother 
Meinrad on the first day after I 
asked. _C. L. (Ind.) 


Please accept my offering for a 
favor granted through Brother 
Meinrad’s kind intercession. 

C. R. (N. J.) 


I am sending an offering for a 


Mass in thanksgiving for favor 
received from Br. Meinrad. 
E. F. (Il) 


I have asked for favors from 
Brother Meinrad, and some of them 
have already been granted. 

F, L. (Ind.) 


Please publish my gratitude for 
the answer to my novena. Anon. 


I am enclosing an offering for 
three favors granted through Br. 
Meinrad and St. Benedict. 

E. E. H. (Ind.) 


Our insurance had lapsed and I 
asked Brother Meinrad to keep our 
family of five safe until the pre- 
miums could be paid. Protection 
was given through a period of two 
weeks, during which time some 
members were doing very dangerous 
work and others had to travel. 

A. R. M. (Ohio) 


Enclosed is an alms that I 
promised if Brother Meinrad would 
answer my request. It was granted 
after I made a novena to him. 

L. S. (Wis.) 


I am sending an offering for a 
favor granted through Brother 
Meinrad. Please publish this in 
The Grail. M. E. (Ind.) 
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EFORE Lindbergh crossed the Atlantic on 

that first solo flight to Paris, his plane received 
a most careful personal check over. Each individual 
nut and bolt received his own attention. For if 
everything did not act in perfect harmony with 
everything else, failure would be the inevitable 
result. Again, when a racer builds his speed car 
every part of that car is planned and shaped by the 
maker. Every part receives personal supervision. 


God, in creating this world, must also have had a 
personal care over everything that was to be in it. 
Everything had to be made like the race car, in just 
such a way that it would act in harmony with 
everything else; otherwise His plan would be de- 
feated. God, then, had to give His personal super- 
vision to every minute detail so that success would 
be accomplished. And He did. 


We see this harmony, in as far as we are able, in 
the things about us. We can see how all things 
were created for a purpose and how these purposes 
are brought about. A few examples of the things 
we have observed may make the matter clear, by 
showing to some extent the harmony existing in 
insects and animals and how they work one for 
another, even though they don’t realize the fact. 


The best way to start an argument is to state a 
fact. So we'll start by saying that if there are 
many field mice in the summer, there will be an 
abundance of clover seed the following year. 
There seems to be no connection between the mice 
and the clover seed. There is, however, a vital 
relation. Field mice usually make their nests of 
grass in hay fields on top of the ground. These 
nests are about the size of a softball. The following 
spring the bumblebee queen starts her colony in one 
of these nests. One rarely finds a bumblebee colony 
in anything but an old mouse nest. Now, the bum- 
blebee is the only bee that has a tongue long enough 
to gather the honey from red clover blossoms. In 
gathering this honey she also transfers the pollen 
from blossom to blossom, thereby fertilizing the 
seed. So when there are many nests, there follows 
naturally an abundance of bumblebees, which, in 
turn, means much fertile clover seed. 
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Honey bees, as they are usually called, transfer 
the pollen of smaller flowers in like manner. A 
noteworthy fact in their work is that they never 
touch two kinds or two colors of blossoms on one 
trip. On each trip, the kind of flower they take 
the first honey from is the only kina they will touch 
on that trip. Such Purity! 


While we are talking of the bee, let us take a 
glance at their work in the hive. In this hive there 
is not just a conglomeration of affairs. There ig 
order. There is system. There is harmony. 


There are three kinds of bees within the hive; 
namely, the queen, the drones or male bees, and 
the workers which are females or undeveloped 
queens. The queen lays the eggs, as high as a mil- 
lion in her life of two or three years, one of the 
drones fertilizes the queen, and the workers take 
care of all the work. 


The queen is taken care of as any human queen 
is. She has her ten or twelve attendants who con- 
stantly surround her in the hive, feed her, and 
lead her from cell to cell that she may deposit her 
eggs. 

When the eggs hatch, certain worker bees, con- 
scious of their task, take care of the young larvae. 
The first food which the larvae eat is eaten and 
partly digested by the worker bee and then forced 
down the throat of the young bee. 

Then there are in and just outside the hive ven- 
tilator bees, who on hot days ventilate the hive. 
To do this they fasten their feet upon the base of 
the hive and flap their wings as though they were 
flying at great speed. After a certain length of 
time a new group relieves them. Thus it does not 
get too hot in the hive, and the breeze created by 
their flapping dries the wax. It has been found 
that the air within the hive is almost the same 
temperature as that without. 

There is also at the entrance of the hive a set of 
guards who check every bee entering into the hive. 
No bee of a foreign colony is admitted. 


Besides these groups that take care of the hive 


and the young, there are also certain groups that 
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gather the honey, groups that gather bee bread and 
still others that stay within the hive to secrete the 
wax used for storing the honey. In this process 
of secreting the wax they very often help each 
other scrape the wax from the outer part of their 
stomach. 

No bee works for itself in particular, but all 
work for the common good and thereby a great 
work is accomplished. How did they keep this per- 
fect organization through thousands of years? 

The hunting wasp which also belongs to the 
hymenoptera family, as the bees do, also presents 
some interesting data. This wasp lays its eggs in 
a clay nest and in this nest the eggs hatch and 
become larvae. These larvae must have food. The 
wasp, therefore, stings a caterpillar, a locust, or 
some other insect in a spot where the wasp’s sting 
will not kill it, but will simply put it to sleep as 
ether puts us to sleep. Then when the eggs hatch, 
the larvae find food which is not dried up as would 
be the case if the wasp had killed the insect instead 
of putting it to sleep. Now, how did the wasp learn 
to do this? Not from its mother for it never saw 
its mother. Not from practice for it does it cor- 
rectly the first time. It was born with the ability 
to act in this way. z 

A calf born in the open, as mother nature would 
have it, will about two hours after its birth walk 
into some thick brush and lie down until evening 
when the mother cow comes back to it. It does this 
also the second day, after which it more or less fol- 
lows its mother wherever she goes. Why does the 
calf do this? We can see why, but the calf doesn’t 
know why it is doing it. One reason is to protect 





its fresh tender hide from sunburn; another is 
hide it from wild animals which might stray 
around. The mother cow remains in that neighbor 
hood, but does not go to the calf until evening un- 
less a dog or animal comes too near the calf. 


How shall we explain these traits in animals 
and insects? The mouse does not know that it is 
making a home for the bumblebee, nor do the 
bees know that they are transferring the pollen, 
nor does the wasp know what the larvae need. 
The only thing we can do is marvel at their 
well-planned purposes and be impressed at the 
superior intelligence which foresaw what was de- 
sirable or necessary and provided for it by giving 
to physical bodies certain ways of acting which 
would result in the effects which we see. 


Destroy this natural harmony and there is trou- 
ble. Take away the queen from the hive and the 
colony dies. Take away the mice or the bumble- 
bees and there will be no clover seed. God made 
all things for a purpose and this purpose is accom- 
plished unless man intervenes, in which case the 
result is more or less natural or artificial according 
to the mode and amount of man’s intervention. 


A racer thinks he has done a great deed, and he 
has, when he has his machine in tip-top shape. 
But, how great must be the intelligence of Him 
who fashioned millions and millions of things to 
act in perfect harmony with one another. He made 
man according to his image and likeness and put 
into nature traces of the heavenly order and the 
beauties of Himself. How beautiful Heaven must 
be! 





Do Catholics Have 


“If I were a Catholic,” a lady asked a priest, 
“would I have to say the Rosary?” “No,” was the 
reply, “but you would say it because you would 
want to.” 

If you were a Catholic, dear Neighbor, you 
Would not have to go to Mass on First Fridays, 
or numerous feast days—you would not have to 
confess your sins, nor go to Holy Communion more 
than once a year—you would not have to pray to 
the saints nor for the souls in Purgatory—you 
Would not have to light candles or kneel before 
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to Say the Rosary 


statues and pictures. You would not have to use 
Holy Water or wear medals. 

But if you were a sincere practical Catholic, you 
would do all these and many other uncommanded 
things, because you would understand them—you 
would approve of them—you would want to do them. 

Judge not Catholics by what they do, unless you 
thoroughly understand what is back of it all. Judge 
not the Church by so-called Catholics who fail to 
foliow their Faith. Judge not anything by informa- 
tion supplied by the enemies of that thing. As the 
Bible says: “Judge not, lest ye be judged.” 










—Catholic Information Society of Narberth, Narberth, Pa. 
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Meditorials 


Usually a white lie does more 
harm than a black one, for it is less 
discernible. 


It is not hard to be Christ-like if 
you give up your own will and ac- 
cept His instead. 


Jealousy is a foolish and often a 
dangerous thing; but bring it out 
into the open, and sunlight and 
laughter will cure it. 


If you have a million-dollar smile, 
don’t be afraid to squander it. 


There are many spiritual crises in 
a man’s life and after each one he 
is worse or better for it. 


One good resolution faithfully 
kept is another step up the ladder of 
personal perfection. 


Death is a date that no man can 
break. 


Some people exercise their spir- 
itual muscles so rarely that when 
they do use them they think they in- 
jured themselves! 


It is the body of Christ that we 
wound when we sin, for we are His 
members and any wound we make 
upon ourselves is made upon Him. 


Paschal Boland, 0.S.B. 


Victory goes to the valiant. 


One of the most notable of 
draftees was Simon of Cyrene whom 
the Roman soldiers drafted to help 
Christ carry the cross. 


The surest and quickest way to do 
something is to do it! 


If there are headaches and heart- 
aches in your work, rejoice, for God 
has trade-marked it with His sign of 
approval—the cross. 


Many like Martha do not know 
where and when to draw the line as 
Mary did. 


It is better to be sympathetic 
than sarcastic. 


A saint is one who has the correct 
sense of values and is willing to pay 
the price God asks. 


A sinner is one who bargains with 
Satan, the father of lies, and gets 
the worst of it in time and in eter- 


nity. 


There is but one thing to do and 
that is to carry on—until they carry 
you out! 


By free will’ God has made every 
man free to be a devil, a fool, or a 
Saint! 


Are You Moving? 


If you are moving, ez have moved, do not fail to fill in this notice, or 


send a postal card with both your old and new address to: 


ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA. 
thus your new 
the next issue is published. 


NAME 
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Post Office does not forward magazines 
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If others are always getting y 
goat, trade it for a gentle lamb a 
you will have no further trouble, 


Life is a series of conversions 
perversions to and from the Will 
God. 


You will not go to Hell bee: 
you did not pray the Rosary e 
day, but you may go there becau 
you did not. : 


What you have begun for God 
not finsh for the sake of the 
and its praise and plaudits. 


It is easier to wear a hair 
than to love some of one’s neighbe 


If you want to know Christ, 
the Gospel; if you want to love Him 
meditate on the Gospels; if 
want to serve Him, carry out t 
instructions and counsels of 
Gospels in your daily life. 


We always have time for 
things that are important to us, 
if we have no time for prayer 
had better realign our values. 


Let us so live that the day 
come when our own feast will be i 
cluded in the Feast of All Saints. ~ 

A loud voice in an argument is 
the sign of brains, but of 
lungs! 


Many who “bury the 
leave the handle sticking out so th 
they can grab it on a moment's 
tice, or else build a monument 
it to keep its memory alive. 


Pride will make a man play up 
a grandstand. of one; and somet 
that one is himself! 


How like the cycle of day 
night is life. Its rising suns and 
ting suns; its rain, and storm, 
fog; days of light and days 
night through which we make 
pilgrimage from earth to Heav 
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